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HIS is a delight- 
fully old -fash- 
ioned house in } 
which we are} 
living — mamma } 
and I. Outside 

there is a great 

old-fashioned 
garden, full of; 
lilacs and dahlias, 
nasturtions and aza- 
leas, and every sort 
of blossom that grew in the 
gardens of our grand- 
mothers. 

Looking out of the window } 
now, I see a gnarled old peach- 
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tree, its branches trained over } 
the low stone wall to get the southern exposure, } 
and near by a thick bed of gardenias and tulips. ; 
1 almost imagine that I can see my father’s ; 
mother, to whom all this belonged, coming } 
out into the spring sunshine and glancing } 
up at the leafy blossoms in which a robin is } 
singing. Yet 1 know she died before I was ; 
born. j 
But the house itself is queerest of all. It is a | 
great rambling structure of stone. Most of the 
rooms open unexpectedly on balconies, and on 
one side is a queer L-shaped room looking with 
delightful frankness into the library, from which } 
the wing juts out. ; 
To me, with my eighteen years and my child- ; 
hood spent in America, this home of my English 
ancestors is charmingly quaint—when I marry, it : 
is to be my ‘dower.’ How odd! And, though } 
I am not quite eighteen, I am going to be married, 
l am engaged to Paul Darragh, and he is coming ‘ 
very soon. ; 
Here mamma makes her appearance to inter- ; 


2 


rupt my meditations. How I wish I were as} 





good-looking as mamma! 


Perhaps I shall be 
when I am thirtyseven. 

“Cicely,” she begins—this quaint out-of-the- 
way name is an inheritance from the same old 
lady whose property I am to possess—‘ Cicely, 
I have just received a letter—your grandfather 
is dead.” 

A silence falls between us. A strange feeling 
of awe stirs my soul. No nearer feeling can 
enter for the stern old man whom I have never 
seen and who has been so unkind to my mother. 

‘‘T hoped he would send for us at the last,’’ 
she continues. ‘‘ That was why I brought you 
over here—not altogether on account of the 
money—he may not have left you that.”’ 

“Oh! it doesn’t matter,’ I cry, with the 
sublime indifference of my age to such sordid 


} considerations. 


But my wise elder sighs and shakes her head. 
‘At least, I shall have this property,’ I say, 
with a proud feeling of ownership. ‘‘ We three, 
you and Paul and I, can all live here together.”’ 
‘‘What shall we live on?’ queries mamma. 
‘*You know Paul is poor, and we cannot sell this 
‘dower-house.’ That is forbidden in the terms of 


{ your grandmother’s will. She thought, of course, 


that all her future grandchildren would inherit 
her husband’s fortune. She could not foresee the 
sad estrangement which I caused.”’ 

‘*Mamma,’’ I exclaim, indignantly, ‘«den’t— 
you will make me hate the dead.”’ 

‘‘Hush, dear,’ is the shocked rejoinder. 
‘‘ Besides, I can’t think your grandfather has 
willed the property away from you. 
not be so unjust.” 

I do not answer. I can believe anything of 
the man who had east off his son for marrying 


He could 


’ my mother. 


‘*We must get ready to go to ‘Llanmere’ at 
once; it is quite a journey,’’ brings me back from 
my thoughts, and we begin to make our prepara- 
tions immediately. 
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WHEN I WAS EIGHTEEN. 


The summer slips 
away, quietly, un- 
eventfully. At 
mamma’s desire, I 
put on mourning 
for the conventional 
period, but I am 
glad when I can 
lay it aside—even 
if my grandfather 
left me his money, 
I can hardly for- 
give his treatment 
of my mother. 

The fifteenth of 
September is here ; 
I am eighteen to- 
day. Mr. Dean, 
the lawyer, is 
coming—and some- 
body else. Of 
course, the some- 
body else is Paul— 
Paul, whom I have 
not seen for seven 
months! What 
matter musty old 
wills now? 

Mr. Dean has 


arrived. After 
dinner, he will read 
the will. Paul 


must be here very 
soon. I go upstairs 
and array myself 
in a white dress, 
the most becoming 
thing I can think 
of. I show myself 
‘“‘Llanmere,’ my grandfather's extensive} to mamma, and then take a seat in the room 
estate, is near the Welsh border—indeed, there} which opens out on the balcony. I have 
is a mingling of the old mountain Celt in my } picked a late rose—the last time we met, Paul 
paternal ancestors, which may possibly account } gave me a single rose—I have it yet. I lay my 
somewhat for their inherent obstinacy. glace shawl on the table by the great pot of 
The week which follows seems like a dream: ;} hydrangeas. Then I sit and wait in the autumn 
the great awesome house, with its closed silent } stillness. The air is delightfully belmy—it 
room—the face of the dead, dimly recalling my : blows in through the open window and doorway. 
father’s, as well as I can remember it—the few { Outside in the balcony the afternoon sunshine 
distant relatives—the grave lawyer—the solemn : is bright, but in the room it is cool and shady. 
services—then the reading of the will. Rather, it’ ‘Cicely,’’ comes my mother’s voice, and she 
is not the real will—only directions; the former’ enters looking rather grave, ‘‘ Mrs. Broughton 
is not to be read until I have reached my eight-‘ is very ill; I am going to see her.’’ Mrs. 
eenth birthday, which will be the coming Septem- ; Broughton is the rector’s wife and one of our few 
ber. We can remain at Lianmere until then, if; acquaintances in Wyncote. ‘‘ Mr. Dean is lying 
we choose; but we do not choose, and, at the end} down. Paul will be here soon, I suppose.” 
of the week, are back in the house at Wyncote: She hesitates as she speaks the last words. I 
which has been our home now for three months. } look up in astonishment. 
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«Cicely, commences mamma iain very 


slowly this time, ‘‘the will may not be in your} 


favor.”’ 
«What has that to do with Paul?’ I answer, 


almost indignantly. Does mamma mean to sug-: 


gest any doubt of him? 


“T know he thinks you will inherit your } 
Perhaps I[ was indis- ; 
creet, but 1 told him as much before we came } 


grandfather's property. 


” 
away. 


«But, mamma, I have done the same—he } 


knows the uncertainty of it as well as I. Tell 
me, have you seen the will?’ 

Mamma nods her head—she seems troubled 
enough. 





English relatives when we met in his home, New 
York? Lottie Wilmot knew—and she had intro- ; 
duced us. 

At this moment, Mr. Dean makes his appear- $ 
ance. He is not so old as family lawyers usually ; 
are, but his father before him managed my 


grandfather's affairs, and he has inherited the ' 


post. 


While he is remarking on the delightful 


weather, I glance out of the window. Someone 
18 coming toward the house. My heart gives a 
sudden bound, for I recognize the approaching ; 
figure at once—it is Paul. I stifle a cry, and, ‘ 
turning to Mr. Dean, say : 

“My mother has spoken to you of Mr. Dar- 
+ has just arrived. Will te receive 
im?” 
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; A sting is rankling in my heart—it is scarcely 
> a doubt. 
; “I do not care to learn anything about it until 
} evening,’ I answer, ‘“‘and I want Paul to be 
informed at once. I shall not meet him until he 
> has been. Then he will know how to act.” 

Mamma looks at me anxiously. 

“Will you tell Mr. Dean what I ask?” I 
insist. 
. | I have already spoken of Paul to him,” she 
rejoins ; * he will certainly see him,”’ and, kissing 
me gently, mamma goes out of the room. 

A dull fear—an unexplained anxiety—weighs 
on me. I do not doubt Paul, and yet he shall be 
} free to do as he pleases. Had he heard of my 





The lawyer looks at me curiously. 
‘“‘Certainly, if you wish it,’ he answers, 
promptly, and I thank him with great warmth. 
Perhaps Mr. Dean thinks me mad, but what 
: do I care for that? My one impulse is flight. I 
} push him into the hall toward the steps and make 
my escaje. Where? It is too late to get upstairs, 
$ for I hear Paul's voice distinctly. I glance about. 
The L-room is near. I try turning the knob; it 
$ yields, and I venture in, the door closing with a 
; sudden bang as I do so. 
¢ It is a place into which I have only peeped, for 
? it is used as a store-room. There is certainly 
° nothing attractive about it. I go to the window 
’ and look out. I can gaze into the library through 
; the jutting window, and Paul and Mr. Dean are 
sitting there. I can see their faces distinctly, 
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but I cannot hear one wordthey say. Thewindow; ‘You told him?’ I ask the lawyer. 


of the L-room is tightly shut. Would I open it 
if I could? I donot know. I only know that I 
long to hear what they are saying. Whatever 
it is will decide my fate. Paul's face wears a 
troubled look. Does he care so much for my 
fortune, then? Oh, if I only could hear what 
they were saying! Still, it is something even to 
watch him—it is so long since I have seen my 
lover, so long to impatient youth ! 

How shamefully I have rumpled my pretty 
dress, which he was to admire; but perhaps he 
will not even see it. I am growing tired of 
standing. I go to the door and try it—it will not 
open, though I use all my force. 

I could easily raise the window and call to the 
pair in the library, but I will not. Suddenly 
Paul rises, hastily shakes the lawyer’s hand, and 
the two leave the room. The next thing I see, 
Paul is walking down the path, away from the 
house. He has gone. 

The shadows are falling fast. Will no one let 
me out? I hear Jane’s voice in the hall. I 
pound on the wall vigorously, and at last the 
woman’s frightened exclamations tell me I have 
made myself audible. 

‘It is only I, Jane,’’ I fairly shriek, and, not 


without some hesitation in spite of my reassuring } 


reiterations, she succeeds with some effort in 
opening the door. 

‘‘ Laws, miss, you look like a ghost,” is her 
greeting, but, with a hasty ‘‘Thank you,” I hurry 
past her to my room. 

When mamma comes to me, I ask no questions 
and she makes no comment. She is gentler than 
usual, if possible, and I am quiet enough. When 
Mr. Dean, almost as gently as mamma could 
have done, tells me the terms of the will, I am 
not astonished. My grandfather has not abated 
one jot of the obstinate prejudice which caused 
him to cast off my father when he married a poor 
girl and an American. I had always known that 
the stern old man could not pardon his only 


son’s refusal to wed the cousin whose fortune : 


would have doubled the family wealth, and that 


his marriage with my mother, a penniless Ameri- } 


can, whose nationality itself would have been a 
grievance to the bigoted old Briton, was the 
crowning stroke to the father’s pride. And now 
he has still displayed his unappeased anger by 
willing that I, his only grandchild, can inherit 


the estates on condition that I do not marry an ; 


American. The moment I 49 so, I forfeit all 
right to my inheritance, which goes to charity. 

Now I understand. Paul and his parents, too, 
were born in New York. Well, if Paul cares for 
my money more than me, it is better so. 


; « Yes,”’ he answers, and I say no more. 
2 How slowly time passes ! 
2 

} we are at Llanmere. 


It is December, and 
Why not there as well as 

anywhere? Mamma wishes it, and she is all | 
* have left. I do not mention Paul’s name, nor 

does anyone else. - We are very gay. Why 
} should one not be gay at eighteen? Mamma’s 
; married life was hard enough—it is well she can 
; have luxuries and wealth and ease and social 
$ recognition now. I am very glad, for her sake, 
; that they have come to me. Perhaps it would 
; not have been right to have given them all up 
: for Paul’s sake. I cannot tell. 
; duty is clear enough now. 

We are quite the lions of the neighborhood. 
Mamma is more admired than I—she is gayer, 
} poor dear! Perhaps she will marry again. 
; Horrible thought! I never dreamed how much 
; mamma cared for such things. She has been so 
> brave, all her years of poverty—and she was a 
: beauty and a belle when a girl, before she mar- 
ried my father, while I never knew what it was 
5 


At any rate, my 
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to be rich until just now. I suppose I needn't 

take so much credit to myself that I don’t care 
) about it. I should have hated to see the estates 
sold and the proceeds given to charity, as much 
as mamma—indeed, more: for I have the Drayton 
blood in my veins, even though I do not cherish 
; the memory of some of my ancestors. 
’ Mr. Dean still manages our business. Here 
; he comes to see mamma. I don’t like Mr. Dean. 
3 I never knew of his doing anything against me, 
; and I don’t suppose he was to blame for the way 
} my grandfather Jeft his property ; but still I don’t 
} like him. Mamma does. 
‘‘How do you do, Miss Drayton?” he says, 
> very politely. ‘‘May I see Mrs. Drayton?’ 
} For, in all business-matters, I do just as mamma 
says; she decides, and I acquiesce in her 
decisions. 

Later I may summon up sufficient energy to 
> look after things myself, but now— 

‘‘T will go call my mother,” I reply to Mr. 
> Dean, and start in search of her. 

As I am turning away, some letters in the 
lawyer’s hands catch my eye. The writing on 
one of them flashes for an instant before me— 
surely it is strangely familiar. 
for Mr. Dean to speak, and, when he does not. 
; move slowly away. 
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I stand waiting 


I must have mistaken. 
«There were some business-letters to be read— 
$ nothing of any consequence,” explains mamma, 
} when her visitor has gone; and I sink back into 
>the dull apathy which has enveloped me for 80 
: long. 

One of the county magnates is to give a great 
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ball to-night, and we, of course, are invited. ; I hear voices and confusion. ‘« Who can it be?” 


; 
How tiresome it all is! We array ourselves in } I wonder. Everybody of any consequence in the 
some new costumes ordered for the occasion, } neighborhood is invited to the ball. My maid 
and Iam sure mamma views herself in the long ; comes in to tell me the carriage is waiting. 
mirror with much mure satisfaction than I do ’ I glance at the clock on the mantel. It is late. 
my own image. 3I had better hurry mamma up. The sooner we 
There must be visitors downstairs, 1 fancy— } start, probably the sooner we shall leave. 








“Go tell Mrs. Drayton; perhaps she does not } conclude I will get in without waiting for 
know,” I say to the girl. }mamma—she will be here in a moment. As 
Evidently 1 must have mistaken about the; I am about to step forward, I hear my name 
Visitors, else I would be sent for. I throw my } spoken. 
cloak over my shoulders, not waiting for the} «Cicely!’’ says a voice behind me. 
maid, and, fan in hand, hasten down the broad I turn, and close to my side stands—Paul. 
Staircase. In the hall stands the footman. He }I am not conscious of the servant’s presence, 


announces that the carriage is ready, and I nor indeed of anything except that Paul, looking 
Ver. XCVI.—17. 
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een 


just the same as ever, puts his arm about me} inquiries as to my parentage: Mr. Dean gave 
and whispers: ‘‘ Dearest!’ me a clue, and I rushed up to London to touow 

Then he leads me gently upstairs into the} it—I could not find you, dear, before I went, 
library. I look about me in a dazed way. No} or I could not have answered for my good 
one is there. Down on the couch he draws me } resolutions.” 
beside him, and once more I am clasped to his “Good?” I interrupt, questioningly. 
breast. He smiles and continues: 

‘* Would you really give up a fortune, a family “ Never mind—it was all for the best. I have 
inheritance, just for me, Cicely?’ he queries, : found out my early history—and I know that 
and I do not reply in words. }lam English, too. But, first, I reached London, 

“Tt is wicked of me to ask it of you, darling ; and was seized with asudden illness. For weeks, 
—I who have so little to give in return; it is } I lay raving in delirium. As soon as I was able, 
too much of a sacrifice.” } I began my inquiries, and at last was successful. 

“It was wicked of you to leave me so long } I wrote to Mr. Dean, but I did not want anyone 
in misery, Paul,” I cry, impatiently, ‘that is } but myself to tell you. Will you believe me, 
all. There is no sacrifice about it, except for} Cicely, when I say that, for my own sake, 
poor mamma.”’ I would rather have you penniless, but I could 

“Tt was for her sake I left you so long in not allow you lightly to throw away your family 
misery,’’ he answers. ‘And now let me explain: } inheritance ?”” 
That day, when I came so full of eager blaatiner And, looking into his honest eyes, you may 
to see you, I could not find you anywhere,” he } be sure I believe him. 
begins; but I interrupt him: “Tt is not an easy thing for a proud man to 

“It was foolish—very foolish; but I wanted ; do, but Iam willing to be your steward, Cicely,” 
you to know about the will before I saw you. } he says. 

I feared—’”’ “IT will not let you,” Iery. ‘It is all yours, 

“You doubted me,” he says, reproachfully. ; all I own.” 

“ No matter—I forgive you. I saw Mr. Dean, and ‘TI only want you, Cicely,” is his answer. 

he informed me of everything. In return, I told Paul's duty to his adopted parents takes him 
him something, dear, that you never knew. Iam? back to America for a time, so we cannot be 
an adopted child, and Mr. and Mrs. Darragh } married right away. However, I am quite con- 
begged me not to let the past be known. They } tent to wait, now that my happiness is assured. 
were acquainted with my real name, but could } Mr. and Mrs. Darragh are willing to give him 
tell me nothing of my parents. When I men-}up, since I must live at Llanmere; so our 
tioned that name to Mr. Dean, he started. He} wedding takes place the following autumn, in 
had known an Englishman to whom it belonged. } the old house. at Wyncote—I prefer it so. 

A sudden wild hope awoke within me. I would But, as the years roll on, Paul is something 
search everywhere. Mr. Dean caught the hope } more than my steward—he has won name and 
too. He was very kind. He said, sensibly } position for himself. But he still feels longings 
enough, neither your mother nor he could bear} after America, the land of his adoption—and 
to think of your giving up everything—of course, } so do I. Mamma is quite content; she has, 
he didn’t add it, but he meant it—just for me.’ } in her old-age, what was denied her in her 

My indignant remonstrance is gently stopped, youth, and she has never married again. 
and Paul goes on: Iam an elderly woman now and very happy, 

“TI promised them both that I would leave } yet I shall never forget the experience I went 
you free, for the time at least, while I instituted : through Wuen I Was E1GHreen. 
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FLORAL FAREWELL. 
BY LYNN HAMILTON. 


May I wreathe thee a garland of pansies And oats, with their music, embrace thee ; 
For thoughts of the pleasant past, The crocus of cheerfulness tell ; 
With ivy-vine clinging, its tendriis 
Suggesting that friendship will last? While the friends that thou leavest behind thee, 
As with sweet-pea thou goest away, 
Let buttercup’s emblem surround thee, Will wear, for thee, true arbor-vite 
As with daisies we bid thee farewell ; Entwined with forget-me-not’s spray. 
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THE MESSAGE THAT CAME. 


BY ELLA HIGGINSON. 


HE was clad in a gown of § Now, if you liked music—’” she added, doubt- 
palest lavender silk; cut } fully, looking full into his eyes. 
square, but not too low, “Qh, certainly,’ he replied, coldly, for he 
over a faultless bust. A } already perceived that she was bored. ‘‘ What- 
bunch of rich crimson roses, } ever will weary you least. Shall I—’’ he hesi- 
mingling with the delicate ; tated, with a glance at the piano. 
lace on her bosom, was the “Qh, no,”’ she said, almost with emphasis. 
only relief to the flowing ; ‘‘ That would be worse than talking. No, bring 
lavender draperies. my guitar—or, stay! the banjo! My latest 

Although not really beautiful, she was a mag-; whim!’ she added, looking up with laughing 
nificent woman; with a slow soft grace of move- } beautiful eyes, as he gave her the costly trifle 
ment, and a tender dreaming look in her splendid } ornamented with long loops of crimson and 
dark eyes, that carried one away to the Orient. lavender ribbons. 

She was leaning back in a great crimson chair, She leaned forward a little, in an attitude that 
her white hands idly folded in her lap, when 3 more fully revealed the graceful outlines of her 
the door opened. And so young West Carven ; perfect figure. The room was darkened, but one 
saw her for the first time, as he followed her; soft ray of light brightened ber warm brown 
husband into the room. hair, and lay wavering across her white forehead. 

“Carmen,” said Mr. Linholme—and the many She was not beautiful, he thought, and yet she 
lines of care that years of active business life } possessed an indefinable charm more potent than 
had brought to his brow did not clear away as } the spell of mere beauty. 
he looked at the beautiful languid figure—‘ this Glancing slowly toward him, she caught an 
is my new secretary—Mr. Carven. As I am expression in his eyes, of keen admiration 
very busy in an affair in which he cannot yet; mingled with strong disapproval. Slowly, an 
assist, will you kindly entertain him until } amused half-scorrful smile dawned on her lips, 
dinner ?”’ He saw it, and, for a moment, hated her. 

Her husband perceived the utter boredom with ‘Shall I sing ?”’ she asked, without looking up. 
which she acceded to the request; but West “If you feel inclined,’ he replied, with cold 
Carven saw only two dreamy dark eyes smiling } emphasis. ‘‘ Do not weary yourself too utterly 
up into his, and felt in his clasp a hand so soft in an attempt to entertain me.” 
and white it was unlike any other he had ever She laughed again softly. 
seen. ‘You mean’’—looking at him with amused 

“How young and shy he is,” she thought, } eyes—‘that, even if I were to try, I could not 
wearily, as her husband left them alone. ‘‘ What; entertain you! Thanks.” 
shall I say to him?” Then she began to sing—a soft Eastern song, 

Had he been a man of the world, she would } which soon carried him away to another world. 
have felt at no loss for conversation. But she } There rose before him a vision of Cleopatra, lying 
instantly recognized that in spite of his youth he } luxuriously back among purple cushions, as her 
was not one to talk society nonsense. ‘He is} barge drifted slowly, to the ‘rhythm of liquid 
as handsome as a young Apollo,’ she thought, } music, down the rippling Nile. ~ 
with an amused smile; “ strong as an athlete, He had seen, somewhere, such a picture of the 
too, and, when he has acquired more ease and } Egyptian sorceress, and this woman reminded 
self-possession, what a splendid specimen of man- ? him irresistibly of it, until a glance at the cold 
hood he will be.” purity of her expression dispelled the illusion. 

Then she grew weary of thinking of him, and} The entrance of Mr. Linholme roused him 
wondered again what she should say. } from his dream. Mrs. Linholme ceased singing, 

“I’m sure I don’t know how to amuse you,” } and, laying aside her banjo, leaned listlessly back 
she said, smiling vaguely and speaking as one} in her chair. Her husband approached and 
might toa child. ‘One feels so languid, these } handed her a bunch of purple grapes. 

Summer days, it is almost impossible to talk. } «Some extra fine ones, arene said, 
( ) 
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them.” 


secretary regarded the queenly woman ' with 
disapproval. 

Presently dinner was announced. The meal 
passed off agreeably, thanks to Mr. Linholme’s 
efforts, for the hostess talked but little, and her 
manner never lost its languid indifference. 

After the gentlemen had sat awhile over their 
wine, Mr. Linholme pleaded an engagement. 

‘Make yourself at home,” he said, cordially, 
“You will find the garden delightful, this warm 
evening, and the whole house is at your service. 








1 am afraid, though,” he added, reluctantly, 


“‘Agreeable, indeed!” thought West Carven, 
with a grim smile, as he descended into the 
fragrant dusky garden. ‘ How I wearied her, 
to be sure; yes, and how I amused her, too. 
She saw that I disapproved, and it diverted her 
immensely, Why? I wonder. Only because I 
am young and lack the polish of refined society ? 
Or because I am her husband’s secretary? Yet 
she herself cannot be of better family than I. 


wise.”’ 

So he smoked and strolled among the scented 
parterres—thinking, against his will, of this 
bewildering woman, and disapproving of her 
more and more as the moments slipped by. 

The next morning, Carmen Linholme said to 
her husband, in a tone devoid either of irritation 
or curiosity : 

“Whatever possessed you to bring that boy 
into the house? He is well enough in the office 
—but in the house!” 

“He is the son of an old friend—” began 
Mr. Linholme, half apologetically. 

But she interrupted him with a provoking 
little laugh. : 

“How romantic—original—what you wiil! 
But, really, pardon me—how unlike you. And 
so I am expected to entertain him?” 

“Ts he so disagreeable? Did he bore you 
greatly ?” 

“Unbearably! He has a way of looking such 
unutterable things, and he so visibly disapproves 
of me,” she replied. 

A month slipped by. West Carven found 
little time to think of the peculiarities of his 
employer’s wife. He saw her only at dinner, 
for she breakfasted in her own room and he 








‘that my wife does not feel disposed to make } 
herself agreeable, this lazy weather.” ; 





diffidently. “1 thought you might care for ;lunched down-town; and, at dinner, she was 


always the same—perfectly dressed, charming, 


“Thanks,” she returned, indifferently, and 3 but politely bored or languidly amused ; invari- 


laid the fruit on a table near her. ably more bored, however, by her husband than 
Mr. Linholme looked vexed, and his young ? 


by any other man, and more coldly indifferent 
to him than to anyone else. He was plainly 
afraid of her, West thought, with secret contempt 
for him and open animosity toward her. She 
openly declared her abhorrence of women. 

«But one must have them sometimes,” she 
once said to Carven, with a shrug of her perfect 
shoulders, ‘‘or one would be called nnnatural. 
Do you like women?” 

**Very much!” he answered, indignantly, his 
thoughts involuntarily going back to his little 
country cousin, who had always been his ideal 
of all that was good and pure in her sex. And 
yet, somehow, he had not thought so often of 
her lately as he used. 

«And what kind of woman do you like best?” 
Carmen asked, almost with interest. 

“I have a cousin,” he said, looking at her 
with unseeing eyes, ‘‘ who is, I think, the most 
perfect woman on earth.” 

‘You have not known many women!” 

“No, not many.”” He did not even hear the 
scorn in her voice. 

‘What is she like?” 


She ought to understand that Mr. Linholme} “Like a violet,” he answered, as though speak- 
would not have me in his home, were it other- 3 ing to himself. ‘She has never been away from 


our valley-home. She loves the blue sky and the 
green hills and the spring flowers. She superin- 
tends the house and takes care of my old mother. 
She is always happy and content.” 

“Like me?” 

‘‘Like you?’ he repeated, with a start, for 
the question had brought him back to the 
present. ‘Oh, no’’—there was an unconscious 
thankfulness in his voice—‘ not like you; not 
in the least!’ 

She looked at him a moment in. silence, 
a faint pink coming slowly into her cheeks. 

“How old are you?’ she asked, presently, 
in her very softest tone. 

‘«« Twentythree,”’ he replied, with evident sur 
prise. ‘‘Why do you ask?” 

“ Because,” she said, sweetly, but with 4 
scornful wave of dismissal, ‘though you ar 
only a year older than I—though you are but 
a boy in years—yet you are the very oldest man 
T ever knew.” 

Sometimes, on the street, he saw her low ope? 
carriage pass, and caught a glimpse of her, 

always elegantly dressed, but always wearing 
that look of weary boredom ; though, at sight of 
‘ him. there flashed across her face that transient 
> smile of amusement which he so hated. 
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He heard men talk of her, invariably with 
respect and admiration. Never a word against 
her fair name. Indeed, one look at her cold face § 


would have given the lie to any gossip. Yet, } 
while he listened, there was a shrinking dread ; 


lest some unfavorable criticism should be uttered. 
Without being conscious of it, he desired to be the 
only man who disapproved of her. 

Why she did not care for so kind and indul- 
gent a husband was always a source of conjecture 
tohim. That she should have sold herself for 
money was a reflection so repulsive that, though 
it knocked & dozen times & day, he would not give 
it admission to his mind. With all his soul, he 
pitied the man whose wife she was, even while 
despising him for his passive acceptance of her 
scorn. y 

West Carven had been in the Linholme house- 
hold three munths. One November morning, he 
was standing by a window inthe library, looking 
out across the frost-touched garden. The door 
opened, and Mrs. Linholme came in and threw 
herself, with her usual air of weariness, into a 
chair. The curtains hid him from view, and, 
before he could think of anything sensible to say, 
to call her attention to his presence, the door 











again opened, and a kindly-looking woman 
entered. Mrs. Linholme sprang up, with a little 
ery, and, in another instant, seemed to be sobbing 
out her heart in the old lady’s arms. 

But it was the cry of uncontrollable sorrow 
which the latter gave, that most startled West 
Carven. 

“Oh, Carmen !’’ she cried. 
my little girl! Is this the way he has kept his 
promise? He has broken your heart! I know 
by the look on your face. There was the same 
look on your mother’s face before she died.”’ 

Shocked and troubled at what he had uninten- 
tionally heard, West flung aside the curtains and 
stepped into the room. Both women started 
violently, and, as Mrs. Linholme looked at him, 
her face flushed crimson and her eyes drowned 


‘Oh, my baby! 


from the-first? Have you not misjudged me 
always and thought me worse than I am?” 

She made an impatient motion toward the 
door, and, bowing slightly, he left the room. 
But all day her face, wet and beautiful yet 
inexpressibly sad, was before his eyes, and in 
his ears sounded the old woman’s words. 

When he descended the stairs, that evening, 
a few minutes before the dinner-hour, he saw 
Mrs. Linholme in the hall, standing before a 
great vase of flowers. 

She turned as he approached, and he saw 
that she was very white and that her hands 
were trembling violently. 

“I must ask, a favor—of you,’ she said, in 
an agitated voice. ‘And, knowing so well that 
you do not like me, I—I am afraid it will be 
of no use.” 

He waited in silence for her to finish. 

“Do not mention what you saw, this after- 
noon, to—to anyone.” 

Her eyes fell beneath his stern gaze and she 
shivered a little, for she felt that he despised 
her. 

“Do not be alarmed,’”’ he replied, at last, 
in a cold tone. ‘Your secret is safe.” 

He was only her husband's secretary; only 
a boy from the country—shy and young and 
often ill at ease. He had lived all his life in 
the quiet valley among the hills where he was 
born, knowing only the beauty of the skies, 
the fragrance of the wild-flowers, and the 
wisdom of the old men and women. Yet she 
felt that he was immeasurably above her, and 
her spirit writhed beneath his scorn. 

There was a dull-red color in her cheeks, 
as she passed into the drawing-room, and in 
her heart a more bitter feeling than usual 
against him. 

That he should dare to despise her so openly | 
That was what hurt her. Hitherto, he had only 
amused her; she had laughed at him always 
and had wearied of him often, but had been 





in tears, he for the first time acknowledged that { angry at him never. 


she was beautiful. 

“This is unfortunate, Mr. Carven,”’ she said, 
in a cold tone, and, he fancied, with sadness. 
“Tam never alone in my own home.” 

“You are unjust,” he returned, with equal 
coldness. “You had but just entered the 
room, and I was trying to let you know I 


And now she was bitterly angry: she, who 
was so seldom moved to any intense feeling, 
to be angry at him! 

She almost wished that he might learn the 
pape but she had no premonition of the way 
in which the knowledge was to come to him. 
‘IT wish,” said Mr. Linholm@ to his secretary, 


was here without startling you; but I was too} the following day, ‘you would accompany my 


late.”’ 
“Oh, I am unjust, am I?’ she said, with her 


wife, on horseback, every afternoon. She has 
a new horse—a very devil for spirit and go— 


old scornful smile, and withdrew from her } and I cannot prevent her riding him; but I will 


companion’s arms. ‘Well, and why should 


1 not be? Have you not been unjust to me} 


$ not allow her to go alone.” 
“If you will allow me to attend to your 
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duties,” said West, hesitatingly, “yeu might; But suddenly, when they had gone perhaps a 
accompany her yourself. Jam sure she would ; mile, she checked her mad speed, until the horse 
prefer it.” ‘ at last fell inte an easy canter. 

There was but the slightest emphasis on the ; ‘«I wished to come by the river-road,”’ she 
personal pronoun, yet he fancied that Mr. Lin-; said, smiling, flushed and radiant, in Carven’s 
holme looked at him with something like } agitated face, as he joined her. ‘1 teared you 
suspicion. 5 might try to persuade me out of it, and I feel too 

An odd choking sensation came into West’s } languid to argue with you to-day. But, now 
throat, and his eyes fell guiltily. For the first } that you see 1 can manage the horse, you will 
time, he realized that every fibre in his being ; let me have my own way.” 
was tingling with the desire to be with one ‘‘As if I could prevent it!”’ 
to go anywhere, everywhere, so long as she was She glanced at him, for there was something 
with him—that he might cut her to the soul with ; in his tone she did not quite understand. But 
his relentless scorn and his unbearable contempt. 3 he lost the look, for, at that moment, turning 

“I cannot go to-day, at all events,’’ said } rapidly into their road from a side avenue, came 
Mr. Linholme, after a moment’s hesitation. ; a low luxurious carriage, lined with pale-blue 
“And you will oblige me by being her escort. } velvet and drawn by two magnificent cream 
And another thing,” he turned aside, with a} horses. Lying indolently back among the cush- 
rather confused manner: ‘1 desire your prom- } ions, was a wonderfully beautiful woman, with 
ise that you will not allow her to take the} large eyes as blue and clear as a winter sky, and 
river-road to-day—it would be dangerous until } a great quantity of pale-golden hair 
she gets used to the horse.” Seated beside ler was Mr. Linholme. 

An hour later, Carmen came down, clad in} As they dashed past, he saw the equestrians, 
her perfectly-fitting black habit—in which, West ; and his face grew white; his lips parted, as 
thought, she always looked more severe and 
unapproachable than in any other dress. glance flashed from the woman’s eyes; and then 

‘*Mr. Carven will accompany you,’ said ; the carriage sped on down the hard road. 

Mr. Linholme, as he assisted her to mount. } Speechless with rage, and half stunned by the 
} 


though an oath had escaped them; atriumphant 





“And I must request you not to ride that} contending emotions that shook his being as the 


horse along the river-road to-day.’ ? whole truth rushed thus upon him, West Carven 
She was silent as she settled herself in the } could only cast.a startled glance on his companion. 
4 
saddle and gathered up the reins. ; Had she seen ? 


‘Thanks for your solicitude,” she said, § Her horse was still cantering lightly under 
sweetly, but with such unmistakable amuse-; her firm yet gentle hold, and her beautiful form 
ment and scorn in her voice and face that West } swayed as naturally and gracefully as ever in the 
felt that, had he been in her husband's place, he} saddle; but her face, turned away toward the 
would have killed her sooner than submit to such } shining river, was pale, and her lips were set 
insult; but I should not have dared to take } as though they could never again part. 
that road with Zephyr. 1 fancy the one through While he still looked at her in a sort of awful 
the meadows is much safer fora wicked horse.”’ } admiration of her self-control, she turned her face 

With a sigh of relief, Mr. Linholme turned } slowly toward him. In her eyes was the dumb 
away. West was deeply touched by his evident ; reproach of a dog that has been struck down when 
anxiety, but she only looked a trifle more amused } he did not deserve it. 
as they rode off. «Do not think’’—she spoke slowly and with 

For a while, she held her horse in; but he ’ difficulty—* that I care, in the way most women 
pulled so hard at the bit, rearing and plunging} would. What little affection I ever bore him— 
madly when she struck him, that her patience } and God knows it was little enough at any time 
soon became exhausted. —>perished in the hour that I first found out the 

“I'm going to let him out!’’ she called, over} truth. Since then, he has had no wife; for he 
her shoulder, and was off like the wind. West} has seemed to mea monster more horrible than 
dashed after her, but she was soon out of sight. } he in reality is, because, to the whole world, he 
Rounding a curve, he found that she had turned } appears so good and kind, Women envy me & 
along the river-road, and he feared that she had } husband who is still a lover; while in reality 
been unable to master her horse. White as death, } every gift and attention he showers on me is an 
he spurred on; but he saw that he could not over- ; insult to my womanhood. Why I should tell you 
take her, and a terrible fear that her horse was } this—you, who, of all men, have scorned and 
running away took possession of him. Sopenly shown your contempt of me—I cannot 
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explain, even to my own heart, But I fancy it is 
because I have been so misjudged by you from the 
moment we met. 


He looked at her dumbly, as he walked 
beside her over the dying grass. Faded leaves 


1 remember ’’—the ghostof her } lay in the path, and she touched them gently 


old amused smile flickered a moment on her pale now and then with her whip. The lines about 


lips—“ how you looked that first day, when I 
threw aside the grapes he gave me! Did I not 
know that, however fine they were, still finer 
ones had gone to her? Look at her horses and 
her carriage! Have I any as fine as they? 
Have I such jewels? such dresses? Not that I 
care for that!’’—she broke off scornfully—“ I 
would throw them aside, as I did his grapes. 
Long ago I would have gone back to poverty and 
obscurity, but that he begged me, on his knees, 
to stay with him, and save his name before the 
world. Picture me’’—she cried, with a passion- 
ate gesture—“ granting pardon to such a man for 
such a sin!” 

He was silent. What could he say that would 
not wound her more deeply? How could he 
have misjudged her so cruelly? 

His heart ached for her bitter humiliation ; 
yet, even in that hour, he felt that she was 
above anything like pity. 

He had censured her for being cold and 
indifferent, and now he thanked God in his 
inmost soul that she was not like other women. 
He did not pause to analyze his own feelings 
nor to marvel at the sudden glad thankfulness 
ia his heart ; but he was conscious that through , 
and cbove every other feeling throbbed a deep 
sweet tenderness for the woman he had wronged. 

As he remained silent, she spoke again. 

“You judged me more harshly than ever,” 
she said, ‘when, last night, I asked you to 
keep that little scene from my husband. That 
old lady was my aunt, the only person on earth 
who really loves me. I was living with her, 
and we were very poor, when, one day, he met 
me, and, for a time, fancied himself in love. 
He persuaded auntie that he could make me 
happy; and, as I had always done as she 
desired, I married him. He gave her enough 
to keep her in comfort, but forbade me ever to 
see her That day was the first time we dis- 
obeyed him. I only tell you because you made 


me feel, last night, that I had fallen so low— 


to deceive my husband.” 
She gathered up her reins, and her horse 


bounded into a swifter gait; and thus, neither } word, he let her go. 


Speaking, they rode on and on over the hard 
sand by the shining river. 

When they had gone several miles, she 
reined-in her horse by a little stile. 

“Let us go into the fields,’ she said, simply, 


And he sprang down #nd assisted her to 
dismount. 


j her mouth looked less severe than usual, he 


thought; but, when she spoke, it was in her 
old weary scornful tone. 

They went back to the stile, and he took 
her hand to help her over. She had removed 
her glove, and, at the touch of her bare cool 
palm, all the passion he had so long repressed 
by his iron will rushed through him and shook 
his strong young frame. 

She glanced up; neither spoke; but slowly 
into her eyes crept the tender consciousness 
that he longed yet feared to see. One moment 
only they stood thus—looked into each other's 
soul and read the truth written there; then she 
slowly withdrew her hand, and, with an effort, 





: “Jt is growing late,” she said. “We will 
have to ride fast.” 

The words were simple, and they were simply 
uttered ; they froze the fire in the young man’s 
veins and checked the mad words on his lips. 
In silence, he assisted her to mount, and leaped 
into his own saddle. 

They rode swiftly; but, each time that he 
‘looked at her, he saw on her face a wavering 
color that had never been there before, and in 
; her eyes the sweet consciousness of a new and 
tender happiness. 

It was dusk when they reached home. After 
she had dismounted, she paused, leaving her 
hand in his clasp. 

«Though I know now,” she said, sweetly and 
solemnly, ‘‘that I could be happier than I have 
‘ ever been before, if I might keep you near me, 
$ yet—I send you back to your cousin.” 

“To my. cousin ?”’ 

«Yes; to the girl who is ‘like a violet’ and 

ho ‘loves only the green fields and the blue 


| 
iS kies.’”’ 
: 
; 











“Oh, forgive me!’’ he said, with agitation. 
ss] - not then know you. Do not send me 
away.” 

“T must,”’ she answered, very softly. 

Her voice was unsteady, and her hand 
trembled as she withdrew it. Without another 

; And morning found him 
; in the peaceful valley where his mother dwelt. 
$ Bitter indeed was his home-coming. A month 
c he might have been content to wed his 
; cousin and to settle down to till the soil all his 
; days, as his father and grandfather had done 
before him. But now, when his cousin ran out, 


bareheaded and red-armed, to feed the chickens 
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from her wide apron, there rose unbidden in his But winter and spring passed away, and 
mind the vision of a tall fair woman with a}summer followed with its golden harvests, 
majestic form and an arm white and beautiful; and still he did not go. Not one word came 
as snow. from the silence of the outer world, and with- 
Always, when he thought of her—and what ; out it he would not go. She had laughed at 
hour was she absent from his mind ?—there ; him always and called him a boy; but he would 
passed through his whole being the sweet } show her that he had a man’s pride. 
passionate thrill he had known when her hand But, when winter returned and the nights 
first touched his. ¢ grew long and lonely, then for the first time 
In the long winter evenings, while his mother 3a doubt of her crept into his heart, and lay 
dozed over her knitting and his cousin sat stiff § there, heavy as lead, for many days. His cousin 
and uncomfortable in her high-backed chair, } had laughed at him, and even his simple old 
eternally crocheting, he thought of “‘her’’ lying § mother had shaken her head sorrowfully and 
back among her crimson cushions, with idle} told him that there was no faith in women. 
hands and slow cold smile. And sometimes the So time went on, until more than a year had 
desire to see her, to be near her, again, sprang 3 elapsed since the day that brought him the news 
up within him so strong and unconquerable that 3 of her freedom. 
he would rise abruptly and go striding for hours Then, one spring morning, when the world 
through the snow and wind of the winter night. } was bursting into new life and the little valley 
One day, he heard that her husband was dead. 3} lay like a gem in the side of the mountain, 
For a time, he felt some little remorse—which } a message came. It was very simple—but he 
was soon succeeded, however, by a great and } understood. 
joyful thankfulness. ‘*It has been a year,” she said. ‘Is it that 
“She sent me from her,’’ he said, always, you did not know—or that you do not care to 
as he went about his homely duties, “and I will come ?”’ 








wait until she sends for me.’’ Then, without waiting, he went. 
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BY MABEL BAYDEN. 





I LooKen across the silent realm of days, Thence, to the starry sphere of mysteries, 





Whose golden beauty, fallen beneath the wood, 
Rested sublime in twilight crimson haze 
Amid the calm of evening solitude ; 


Save on the dim gray haunted air a chime 
Of convent-bells, like crystal-lropping tears 
Through shades remote of vast unending time, 
Sends sweetest music down the distant years, 


Sunlight and shadow, blended in a trance 
Of ebbing clouds far in the beauteous west, 

Half veiled their sombre folds in radiance 
Tatil the world beyond had fallen to rest. 
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My spirit wings, above, its rapid flight 
From peax to peak of blue hills’ reveries 
Through all the brilliant glory of the night. 


Tilt, o’er the harp of life, a sad refrain 
Echoes afar, divine in melody, 

Mingled with faintest chords of joy and pai, 
Through wondrous deeps of tender memory. 


Within the twilight hour, I saw a star 
Flash bright upon the rugged way beneath, 
Through valleys, pale, in darkness float afar, 
Then merge beyond the slender stretch of death, 





‘‘THE SOUL’S GROWTH.’’ 


BY AGNES L. 


TuE soul that is growing must suffer, 
Must bear its load of pain, 

As the flower that waits its blooming 
Must first bear the heavy rain. 


The life that is chastened by sadness 
Will be the perfect life, 

And the purest hearts bear the hardest 
Of earthly toil and strife. 








PRATT. 


The weariest ones are the gladdest 
When the journey is nearly done, 

And the grandest work is finished 
By those who walk alone. 


To eyes that have wept in darkness, 
The light will the clearest be, 

And those who have least on earth 
Will long most for eternity. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





CHAPTER I. cry; but, ready as her tears generally were, she 
=eaeay 1 TTLE Mrs. Deverst} could not summon a salt drop, could not in the 
found herself, one fine } slightest repress this feeling of lightness which 
spring morning, in a : exasperated her as sorely as an attack of dyspepsia 
mood so cheerful, not would most people. She could not even bring 
to say elated, that, after } herself to put on her ordinary sombre black garb; 
searching vainly for positively against her will, she took out of a 
any cause of the change } wardrobe a pretty new dress which Katie and 
from her ordinarily } Tom had persuaded her to buy, and put it on, 
depressed spirits, she } sighing dolefully the while, though, for the life 
began to feel quite alarmed. ; : of her, she could not keep from smiling at her 
“It’s not the new mixture affecting me ; own reflection in the mirror; for the soft gray 
already, for I forgot to take it last night,’’ she ; gown, with its frills of delicate lace, made her 
thought, glancing at an unopened bottle on the 3 look five years younger than usual. 
table; ‘and, if it’s not that, it isn’t anything. ; All the same, she turned away from the glass 
It’s always a sign something is going to happen, } with a shake of the head. She knew she ought 
when one feels so excited without rhyme or reason! } not to be pleased to see herself looking so well, 
Oh, dear me! I should think I'd had my share ; but she could not help it any more than she 
of trouble, and might be allowed a little peace.’ ; could subdue her cheerfulness. 

She shook her head and sighed dolefully, ' She went downstairs and entered the break- 
and, in order to try and rid herself of this unac- ; fast-room ; but it was evident that all her efforts 
customed sensation of cheerfulness, commenced } to seem properly depressed had not succeeded, 
recalling certain other moods of a similar nature ; for, the moment she appeared, her sister Thomas- 
—they visited her so rarely, she had no difficulty ; ina glanced up from behind the tea-urn, and, 
in remembering the exact dates—and to reflect ; without waiting to offer any matutinal greeting, 
that each in turn had been a warning of trouble } called in tones of pleased astonishment : 
in store. Why, the very last time she had felt; ‘‘ Why, Marian, how bright you look!” 
like this, hadn’t Tom—the chief pride of her wid- ; Mrs. Deverst felt as injured as your invalid 
owed heart—dealt her a dreadful blow by coming ; aunt does when you cruelly insinuate that there 
to tell her abruptly that he had engaged himself } is no doubt her health is improving. 
to Katie Henderson, a girl of barely seventeen, «Bright ?”’ the little woman echoed. ‘Really, 
without a penny to bless herself with. This { Thomasina, you have the oddest way of express- 
lack would not have influenced Mrs. Deverst— ing yourself. One would suppose I was a 
though she endeavored to think it of consequence } teaspoon !"’ 

—had the pair not been so young. Katie’s cross Thomasina burst into a hearty laugh—she 
old grandmother was furious on her side, and $ was an energetic, rather strong-minded spinster 
the elders generally had sat upon the lovers and } who did everything heartily—and little Jenny 
ordered them to consider their engagement at an } laughed too, and even Mary, the waitress. 

end—for the present, anyway. “A whole set of brand-new silver teaspoons 

This had happened three months ago, and} couldn’t look brighter!’’ cried Thomasina. “1 
Mrs. Deverst tried to believe that she had not} don’t know what it is—it may be your dress—”’ 
since been visited by so much as a gleam of} “Qh, dress!’ interrupted Mrs. Deverst, as 
cheerfulness, only she was so devoted to Tom and } reproachfully as she could manage. ‘ Thomas- 
80 fond of pretty winning Katie that sometimes ; ina, I wonder at you!” 
it had required an effort to resist the wiles of the; «* Well, I don’t know why,”’ returned the old 
youthful pair and keep as fast a hold of her: maid, chuckling—for she perfectly understood 
melancholy as she ought. } her sister's state of mind: ‘unless it is that 

And now here this mueh-to-be-feared elation ; I look bright also. Jenny, why didn’t you tell 
of spirits greeted her waking this morning—it sme I did?” 
meant evil, she knew it did—and she tried to} ‘You are so funny, auntie!” giggled Jenny. 
(827) 
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“Jenny,” said her mother, with a gasp,;an accident—and the spiders always drop into 
‘*when you grow older, you will learn—” the chicken-salad!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Deverst, so 
“Tea or coffee, Marian?’’ broke in Miss ; confused to discover she had eaten the muffin 
Thomasina. and enjoyed it that she did not know what she 
“Tea, of course,” Mrs. Deverst replied, in} was saying. “Anyway, Tom, 1 am sure Mr. 
a melancholy voice. ‘You'll learn, Jenny—” } Seymour won't approve of your wasting your 

‘* Have a muffin, Marian, while they’re hot!” ‘time in this fashion ; picnics every day—” 
cried Thomasina. ‘Why, mamma—we haven’t had one since 

‘Dry toast for me,’’ said Mrs. Deverst. last year!’’ broke in Jenny. 

“Give your mamma a nice buttered muffin, “And what do you mean, mamsey?” cried 
Jenny,” ordered Miss Thomasina. Tom. ‘When it's Seymour giving it, like the 

And Mrs. Deverst, leaving the counsels she } trump he is, to celebrate his birthday !” 
had meant to bestow on her daughter as to the} ‘Ah, I’d forgotten,’ moaned Mrs. Deverst. 
duty of regarding life from a gloomy point of 3 “T ve other things to think of than idle amuse- 
view, asked mournfully : ments. Just remember, Jenny, what Mr. Locke 

‘“‘Isn’t Tom down? He’ll lose his situation } said, last Sunday, in his sermon about life being 
yet, just through that habit—”’ a pilgrimage through a vale.” 

Again she was interrupted; this time by the “And, to-day, his pilgrimage will lead to the 
sudden opening of the door and the tumultuous ; picnic,’ said Thomasina. ‘ Locke is a sensible 
entrance of a tall, well-built, handsome young} fellow, and always takes a little pleasure when 
fellow of three-and-twenty—who, in less than ten ; he can get it.” 
seconds, managed to kiss his mother and aunt, Mrs. Deverst gave her sister a reproachful 
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piuch his sister, nearly upset the coffee-pot, and ; glance; but that hardened creature nodded in 
then, without a word, began a sort of Pawnee } return, and laughed so gayly that she set Tom 
war-dance expressive of delight. and Jenny off again, and their mother was 

“T declare, Tom, I should think you were: obliged to join in the merriment. They all 
crazy !’’ exclaimed the widow. : talked pleasantly for some time, till suddenly 

“It's your fault,” said Tom, hugging her. : the widow recollected that, so far from carrying 
“Why, what ails you, this morning, little; out her intention of subduing her cheerful 
mamsey? You look so—so bright—” spirits, she was allowing her reckless children 

‘Bravo! hurrah!’ shouted Miss Thomasina. } 2nd their obstinate aunt to while her into 
“‘I said so, and she nearly bit my nose off.’’ ; inéreased exhilaration till she appeared as 

“Well, Tommy,” returned the young man, } thoughtless and frivolous as themselves. She 
“T’ve often told you it was just an inch and } drew down the corners of her mouth again— 
a half too long.” it was an exceedingly pretty mouth, and much 

“Oh, what a noise you all make!’’ sighed } better suited to smiles than melancholy, in spite 
Mrs. Deverst. *‘‘And, Tom—why on earth have : of her years of efforts to smooth out its dimples— 
you put on your new suit to go down to the } and snatched desperately at the first topic 
office? Anyway, you won’t have an office to{ fraught with suggestions of possible dolefulness 
go to long, if you are so indolent. Mr. Seymour; which would be caught. 
isn’t a man to endurc—” 3 “It is very strange we don’t hear from 

«Coffee, Tom ?’’ called Thomasina. Minnie,” she said, setting down her tea-cup 

“Please,” said Tom. ‘New suit, mamsey? and looking about with an air of apprehension. 
Why, of course! Same reason you've made } “ No letter since Tuesday—none came this 
such a duck of yourself, in your stunning bib} morning. I only hope she is not ill.” 
and tucker—the picnic, to be sure!’’ ‘*Well, as she never was in her life, she’s 

“I'd forgotten all about it,’ quavered Mrs, } not likely to choose this lovely weather for 
Deverst. ‘Picnic, indeed !”’ making a beginning,” said Thomasina. 

“She groans as if it were a funeral and she} ‘As if such weather—it’s too warm, very 
expected to be called on to play the part of } unseasonable—were not exactly the sort to 
corpse!’ cried Thomasina. And then there was } cause fevers!’ cried Mrs. Deverst. 
another burst of laughter, in which Mrs. Deverst “The post isn’t in yet, mamsey,” added Tom. 
found herself joining, and, in order to hide it,} “There will be no letter,” returned Mrs. 
ate the first thing she saw on her plate, which } Deverst, leaning back in her chair with a kind 
chanced to be the tempting muffin she had meant} of despairing resignation; ‘‘I am_ perfectly 
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to mortify the flesh by rejecting. | certain there will be none.” 
“Then that will give us the pleasure of an 


“Nobody ever got through a picnic without 
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anticipation for to-morrow,’’ rejoined the pro- 
yoking Thomasina. 

Mrs. Deverst suddenly deserted resignation 
for nervous anxiety; she sat upright and 
called : 

“Ring the bell, Tom; I decline to sit here 
and not know what dreadful thing may have 
happened. Write a telegram at once and send 
tq Minnie—no, to Mrs. Marsh. If my child 
is ill and she has kept me in ignorance, she’s 
a wicked, wicked woman—and I'll tell her so!” 

“You can put it in the telegram—in that way 
she will learn your opinion all the sooner,’’ said 
Thomasina. ‘‘ Tom, didn’t you hear your mother 
order you to ring the bell ?”’ 

“ Order?’ cried Mrs. Deverst. ‘As if I were 
in the habit of driving my children about! I 
declare, Thomasina, sometimes you are positively 
cruel.” 

“J’m rather an adamantine old fossil at my 
best—you see, you usurped all the sensibilities 
of the family,’’ 
humoredly. ‘‘ Did you ring, Tom ?”’ 

“T did,’ Tom answered, keeping his back 
toward the table, lest his mother should be hurt 
by the sight of his irrepressible laughter. 

“Here comes Mary,” said Jenny, as the door 
opened. 

“ Mary!’ 
, “Bring some hot muffins, 


’ 


exclaimed Mrs. Deverst. 
” cut in Thomasina, 

“Yes'm,’ said Mary. ‘Here's the letters, 
please.”’ 

Thomasina pounced on the package and began 
looking it over. 

“| know there’s bad news from Minnie!”’ 
moaned Mrs. Deverst, 

“Whatever it may be, she has written about it 
to you,” said Thomasina, tossing a letter across 
the table. 

“Tam actually afraid to open the envelope !”’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Deverst. 

The others sat silent; Tom and his aunt 
exchanging a quick smile of amusement. Sud- 
denly Mrs. Deverst exclaimed in pleased excite- 
ment : 

“She's coming home to-day !’”’ 

“Hurrah !'’ shouted Tom, while Jenny clapped 
her hands in delight. 

“Hush, children,” said Miss Thomasina; “I 
want to hear! Then Minnie has only broken 
her arm—or is it both arms, Marian ?”’ 

“Her arm? Both? What on earth do you 
mean?’ cried Mrs Deverst. 

“Why, it can't be her legs, or she wouldn't 
be able to travel—so it must be her arms—or 
maybe it’s miliary fever,’’ returned Thomasina, 
leaning back in her chair with so successful a 


replied her sister, laughing good- ‘ 


caricature of the resigned attitude her sister 
often assumed that no mortal could have helped 
laughing. ‘‘ Never mind, Marian,’’ she went on; 
“better luck next time! Anyway, you know, 
there’s always the chance that the train may run 
; off the track or blow up something! Tom, you'd 
’ better be at the station with a large clothes- 
» basket ; it is very possible we shall get poor dear 
; Minnie home in pieces.” 

‘Pll be.on the spot, like an affectionate rela- 
tive !”’ cried Tom. 

“Itreally isn’t right to joke about such things!” 
said Mrs. Deverst, as soon as she could speak. 
She was about, from sheer force of habit, to 
resume her resigned attitude, but, perceiving 
that Thomasina still usurped it, she hastily 
relinquished the idea, but not so speedily as to 
prevent her sister’s sharp eyes noticing. 

‘But I don't wish to joke,’’ said Thomasina; 
‘‘you have at last infected me with your appre- 
hensive spirit. Ah, if my mother had been a 
careful woman, she'd have had me vaccinated for 
it. Don’t laugh, Tom; show respect for your 
elders; I wish, Marian, you wouldn’t encourage 
him by giggling like aschool-girl! Joke, indeed! 
I tell you I’m sure there will an accident happen 
to the train—oh, oh! what was that? Bless 
me, only the cat—drive her off the table, Tom! 
I thought it was the engine smashing—it’s a 
‘ hundred miles away at present, to be sure—but, 
} when one develops a gift for presentiments and 
3 second sight, distance doesn’t count.” 

; **Oh, Thomasina, if you'll stop teasing, I will 
} promise not to be doleful for a whole week. If 
$ 
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I am, I'll pay a fine!’’ cried Mrs. Deverst. 


? 


; That's a bargain,” said Miss Floyd, hugely 
; delighted at the success of this new plan of hers 
: for curing Marian of her one troublesome weak- 
ness, and wondering that the idea had never 
before occurred to her. ‘And now what does 
Minnie say? She’s not like Dickens’s Mr. 
Squeers—her broken leg does not prevent her 
holding a pen.” 

The two young people shouted. 

‘There you go again !’’ observed Mrs. Deverst, 
with unimpaired good-nature. ‘If you don’t 
keep your part of the contract, I won't mine !’’ 

“All right—I’ll not trip again! Tell me 
about Minnie.” 

‘‘Mrs. Marsh is coming with her—’’ 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” interrupted Jenny, “I 
¢ do hope she won’t forget the Persian kitten she 
? said I should have.” 

‘¢ You little Egyptian monster, don’t be selfish !”’ 
Scried Tom. ‘It’s not likely she will encumber 
; herself with kittens, but, if she has any con- 
science at all, she'll not omit to bring that copy 
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of Ruskin’s works she wrote of having found 
among her possessions and destined for her 
admirable god-son.”’ 

“You are dogmatic enough without reading 
Ruskin, you wretch!” said his aunt, “ Well, 1 
shall be glad to see Annie Marsh, but what's 
caused this sudden change of mind? She wrote 
only last week that she couldn’t possibly leave 
home before September.” 

“That's the reason she’s coming now—she’s 
not a woman for nothing!’ cut in Tom, dodging 
with a dexterity that only long practice could 
have given, to avoid an assault his aunt made on 
his nose with the sugar-tongs before he had com- 
pleted his impertinent remark. 

While this skirmishing, in which Jenny joined, 
assisting first one combatant, then the other, 
with an impartiality worthy of any modern 
Power who has promised strict neutrality, was 
in tumultuous progress, Mrs. Deverst went back 
to her letter, which she had only half read, too 
much accustomed to such noisy conflicts between 
the children and their aunt to be in the slightest 
degree disturbed thereby. Just as the foes had 
agreed upon a truce and were exchanging private 
telegraphic signals which signified a mutual desire 
to assault the reckless Jenny as a punishment 
for her treachery, Mrs. Deverst called out in a 
tone of disappointment: 

“Oh, Annie Marsh isn’t coming here, after 
all.”’ 

««Not coming?” cried Miss Thomasina. ‘“‘ What 
does the woman mean by saying, on one page, 
that she is, and contradicting herself on the 
next ?”’ 

“Oh, she’s coming—but not here—now, it’s 
all nonsense!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Deverst, inco- 
herently, deep in her epistle again. 

“You make it nonsense !’’ retorted Thomasina. 
“Give me that letter this instant, Marian Deverst 
—my opinion is, you can’t read. Either she’s 
coming or she isn’t—and I mean to know 
which.” 

“Oh, she’s coming; they'll be here by the 
one-o’clock train,’ said Mrs. Deverst. «But 
she doesn’t intend to stop with us—she says 
on account of the children. Why, my goodness, 
there are three! I had no idea—” 


‘Stop this instant !’’ broke in Miss Thomasina. 





are you flinging into the bosom of your young 
family in this abrupt fashion ?”’ 

“Qh, you didn’t listen. I read you, in the 
beginning, that it was on his account. Dear me! 
dear me !”’ 

“Tom, take that letter—your mother is mad,” 
the spinster commanded. 

«Just read it aloud, Tom,” said Mrs. Deverst, 
in a kind of placid confusion. “TI hope it is 











not serious. After so many years, how strange 
it will seem to meet! How many years is it 
since we've seen him, Thomasina?’’ 

A change, odd as it was sudden, passed over 
Miss Floyd’s countenance; a look of eager 
expectation which held at once hope and pain 
flashed into her great brown eyes—her one real 
beauty. She began to pour fresh water into 
the tea-urn with a trembling hand, though the 
voice which answered her sister was steady 
enough : 

“As I have not the least idea of whom you 
are speaking, Marian, I am unable to say.” 

Mrs. Deverst was too busy recalling dates to 
notice her sister’s manner, but Tom cast a 
furtive glance in his aunt’s direction, and, 
though having no clue whatever to the identity 
of this mysterious “he,” quickly decided that 
his maiden relative had been guilty of a fib 
when she declared her ignorance of the person 
alluded to. 

‘Who is it you are talking about, mamsey ?” 
Tom asked, wild with curiosity to discover, if 
possible, the cause of a show of excitement so 
extraordinary in the usually self-controlled 
spinster. 

““Digby Thorne—Annie Marsh’s brother,” 
said Mrs. Deverst. “ You must remember him. 
You used to see him often enough before he 
went off to Australia—goodness knows why.” 

““Of course I remember him—and a trump he 
was!’ cried Tom. ‘He used to take me out 
riding, that summer I went to Mrs. Marsh's. 
I recollect seeing him here, too; but I had 
forgotten he was married.” 

§ «Oh, long ago; been a widower for two 
years,’ replied Mrs. Deverst. ‘Poor fellow— 
Sit is very sad.” 

| 


“To be a widower with three children? 


I should say so!” cried Tom. ‘Leave out 


“TI can bear a great deal—but to learn that’ the brats, and the position might not be s0 
Annie Marsh, after being a childless widow for } bad.” 


ten years, has suddenly developed a large family 
is too much for my nerves, to say nothing of my 


morality.” 


“You absurd creature—they are his, of 


course.” 


By this time, Miss Thomasina was her ordi- 
nary composed self; a little too upright and 
rigid for her composure to have appeared quite 

natural, had anybody looked at her; but Tom 
| saa his mother were talking, and Tom had 





“His? Whose? What abandoned stranger ° taken the letter and was reading ’ disconnected 
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sentences aloud and his mother indulging in ‘‘Marian, Laurel Cottage is to let; it will 
incoherent remarks. At last, little Jenny, who } answer perfectly,’ continued Miss Thomasina. 
had been listening with all her ears, cried “You and Tom might walk down now and 
breathlessly : see the agent—take Jenny too. I’ve a lot of 
“JT can’t understand a word you mean. Is it’ things to do before we start on this blessed 
Mrs. Marsh that is ill, or the gentleman, or the picnic, and shall be glad to get rid of all of 
children? And why are they coming or not; you.” 
coming? Can you make out, aunty?” There was no dissenting voice ; in most things, 
“No,” Miss Thomasina replied. ‘* Perhaps, ; great or small, the family was in the habit of 
when Tom has quite finished muttering and yielding implicit obedience to Miss Floyd—not 
nodding like a Chinese mandarin, he will that she was in the least despotic, but Mrs. 
condescend to tell us what it all means.” Deverst liked to have everything managed for 
“T’ll read the letter,’ said Tom. her and always leaned on her younger sister ; 
“T am glad that your great mind has at ‘and the children, having a faith in their aunt’s 
length hit on so simple an expedient,’’ retorted ’ talents equaled only by their love for her, had 
Miss Thomasina. never dreamed of opposing the sway which she 
Tom gave her another quick wondering glance; ; would have gladly resigned, as its respomsi- 
but this time his aunt caught it, and her brown 3 bilities sometimes gave her sensitive conscience 
eyes flashed back so strangely that he thought } good deal of anxiety. 
her vexed, and began a recitation of his sister's; But Thomasina Floyd had never in her life 
letter as quickly as was consistent with intelligi- ; shrunk from responsibility or duty, and, as she 
bility, while Miss Thomasina listened in complete ’ was now past four-and-thirty, she was not likely 
silence to the epistle. $ to begin, though, with all her activity and energy, 
About a week previous, Minnie and Mrs. Marsh ; her quick sensibilities, her marked opinions, she 
had been astonished by Mr. Thorne’s appearance ; was very different from the ordinary type of such 
at the house; he had come from Australia with- ; persons, and had never in the whole course of 
out giving notice of his intention; had left his } her existence been stern or hard except to one 
offspring to visit their maternal grandmother and solitary individual—Thomasina Floyd, who had 
hastened to spend a few days with his sister. He} many, many times had good reason for complaint 
had gone now in search of his children—two of } against the treatment she received, had she 
them had been ill; the doctors recommended sea- } belonged to the complaining order. 
air for the approaching summer, Minnie wrote. ; ‘Get your bonnet on, mamsey, and we'll leave 
Mamma and Aunt Thomasina were to look out for } Tommy free to work her wicked will in the 
a dwelling in their neighborhood, and she and ! house,” young Deverst said, rising. ‘(As for 
Mrs. Marsh were coming on at once, and Mrs. } you, Miss Jenny Wren, if you’re not ready in 
Marsh would remain till her brother and his flock } exactly three minutes minus two seconds, you'll 
arrived and then go and stop for a fortnight with § have the male head of this house to deal with, 
him before returning home. Minnie added that 3 and, if you do, you'll not forget it in a hurry.” 
Mr. Thorne was very charming—very handsome, ‘Pooh! you’re only a boy!’’ cried Jenny, with 
too—and looked wonderfully young: it seemed ; a precocious and truly feminine contempt; then 
impossible that he could be almost forty. > she added, with her usual quickness: ‘“‘Anyhow, 
“He is, though,’’ observed Mrs. Deverst. $ your claim is an impertinence to mamsey. A 
«And I hope Minnie won't get any nonsensical } thing with two heads is a monster, and she’s the 
ideas into her head: girls are such geese,” cried { head of the family—” 
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Tom. “And you’re the monster!’’ broke in her 
“ Bless me, Tom—and he old enough to be her} brother. ‘ Be off with yourself, or I'll tie your 
father !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Deverst, in dismay. ; head up in the cozy! But I say, Aunt Tom, how 


“Oh, girls like ’em so,’’ returned Tom, con- } are we to manage? We start for the picnic at 
temptuously. ‘And she talks about his looking } eleven—the pilgrims won't arrive till one—some- 


3 
sad and—”’ : body must meet them at the station.” 
“Don’t be any sillier than you can help, Tom “Well, I'll wait,” said his aunt. 
dear,” interrupted Miss Thomasina, so gayly that Bite No, that won’t answer! Mr. Seymour 
again her nephew looked at her. $ feopenda on you to be head and front—every- 


And now he wondered if his idea that she } thing will go wrong if you arenotthere! As for 
had been agitated or vexed was just his fancy; } me—good gracious, with young men of noble 
certainly she showed no trace of either emotion } presence so scarce, what will the youthful damsels 
at present. do if I am not early on the spot ?”’ 
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“Tl meet them—I shall be glad not to go 80 § To-day Mr. Seymour himself came early, 
early,” said Mrs. Deverst; ‘so long a day would ; according to agreement, to drive Miss Floyd to 
be very fatiguing.” ‘the grounds, on the pretext that, unless she 

“All right,” said Tom, “only mind you don’t ; reached there before the guests arrived, every- 
let Minnie waste all the afternoon be-feathering } thing would be sure to go wrong; though, in 
herself—you must be on the ground by two} reality, the pleasure of an hour’s téte a téte had 
o’clock.”’ ; been the reason for the gentleman’s making the 

“Minnie never does—it’s you!” cried Jenny, } request. Mr. Seymour was a charming culti- 
with more energy than perspicuity. >-vated man, well on toward fifty, whose wife 

Then Tom assaulted her, then they both flew { several years before had died and left him the 
at their mother, and Miss Thomasina took advan- ’ care of a numerous flock, the members of which 
tage of the confusion to escape. were now all grown up. most of the daughters 

She did not, however, go to attend to any of | married, and the sons established in the world 
the household matters which she had declared } for themselves. He and Miss Thomasina were 
required her supervision ; she went straight up close friends, though she had refused him at least 
% her own room, locked the door behind her, } six times, and he still regularly once a year per- 
and remained for a long hour lost in deep } sisted in asking if she had not changed her mind; 
thought. What roused her was a sudden con- } but there never was any change, except in Mr. 
sciousness: that hot tears were trickling down } Seymour's tactics. When he first sought her 
her cheeks; she rose then as quickly as if some } hand, he had ‘brought forward the plea that he 
unseen person had touched a secret spring, and, } wanted her help in the training of his family; 
approaching the mirror, she looked her reflec- } now, he tried to induce her to take pity on his 
tion full in the face and said fiercely : loneliness. But one plea proved as futile as the 

“You’re a fool! You make other people} other, and, as he was too sensible to persecute 
believe you’re a sensible woman, but you can’t her, their friendship remained the chief pleasure 
deceive me! Now, you let me have any more folly of his life—a much greater one, Miss Thomasina 
—at your age, miss—just look at your crow’s-} told herself, than their marriage could have 
feet !—and I'll cut your hair off and paint your } afforded him, supposing she had ever been able 
face black and send you to an asylum for sick ; to make up her mind thereto. In truth, she had 


insects, you—you old cat!’ never gone so far as even to contemplate the 
And then Miss Thomasina went away to her} step, though most people seemed to think it 
other duties. would be a fitting and sensible consummation to 
Se the lives of the pair—the only dissenting voices, 

CHAPTER Il. indeed, being those of Mrs. Deverst and her 


Mrs. Deverst’s house stood in the outskirts { children, who regarded the widower with so 
of a town on the New Jersey coast; a very quiet much jealousy that only Thomasina’s solemn 
place indeed, except for a couple of months in} assertions it was wasted enabled them to feel 
the summer. Even during that season, the friendly and cordial toward their neighbor. 
gayeties it had to offer would have seemed few} It was the middle of June now; people who 
to hackneyed pleasure-seekers, as it was fre- ; owned or hired houses in the neighborhood 
quented by a rather sober set of people. had come to them, so that Mr. Seymour without 

The spot selected for the picnic was some three » : difficulty counted up twentyfive or thirty persons 
miles distant from the village, on a farm that } } for his picnic, and by one o’clock the pine-wood 
Mr. Seymour owned, offering the attractions of } was brightened by a goodly array of showy cos- 
a pine-wood, a lovely waterfall, and a steep bluff} tumes. pleasant faces, and the voices of children, 
from whose summit there wasa fine and extended } and the need of amusing the small guests gave 
view of the ocean and the curving shore. 8 : their elders an excuse for all sorts of undignified 

Miss Thomasina was always the head and ; ; conduct. 
front of expeditions of this sort, or, indeed, of } ar eee noticed a change in Miss Thomas- 
any plan which promised diversion to young } na; she was always lively—the person who, 
people, a fact which her youthful friends fully {i Sin common parlance, “kept things moving”; 
recognized and repaid with an enthusiastic admi- } but to-day there was a certain restlessness and 
ration, so that the spinster’s influence over them } excitement in her gayety which discerning people 
was as great as in her own family circle, and she pointed out to their neighbors, and gossips won- 
was the recipient of their important secrets in } dered if she had at last decided to take pity on 
all cases, as she was the chosen confidante and Mr. Seymour's loneliness. There was something 


counseler of most of their pastors and masters. } unusual in her appearance, too: she was always 
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a personable woman—tall, well made, with a very {I believe the real truth is, you grow savage 
sweet voice and smile and wonderful brown eyes ; ’when it comes over you now and then that 
but to-day her brown eyes were pusitively lam- you're not young any longer; young, indeed— 
bent, and her usually pale cheeks had caught a} as if you had been, these last ten years! I'd 
tinge of vivid color that was exceedingly becom- ; try to behave as a sensible middle-aged person 
ing. Tom noticed the indescribable alteration ; ought, and not turn out a fluttering catty 
in his aunt at once, and, as soon as an oppor-} old maid!” 
tunity offered, he remarked to her: 3 Then she was surrounded by people again, 
“Oh, I say—I don’t know what you’ve been } and immediately assumed her rdéle of providing 
doing to yourself, but you’re a regular picture ; 3 for the general amusement with even greater 
there isn’t a girl here can hold a candle to you.” 3 spirit. The waterfall was visited, the bluff 
“Tl tell Katie Henderson,” his aunt threat- } climbed, and, when two o'clock came and her 
ened. sister and the other pair had not arrived, and 
“She just said so herself! Maybe it’s the ; Mr. Seymour insisted on deferring the collation 
hat,’ pursued Tom, surveying her critically ; until they came, Thomasina said at least the 
with his head on one side; ‘it's a regular 3 children should not starve; so she filled their 
stunner. But that wouldn’t account for your } hands with sandwiches, saw that the “ grown- 
eyes being so bright, and—why, your cheeks 
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$ 
} ups” were fortified with sherry and cake, aud 
are a match for your ribbons !”’ then set on foot a game of blindman’s-buff to. 
“Gosling !”’ cried Miss Thomasina, inelegantly. ‘ amuse the small fry and pass the time. 
“My cheeks, indeed! Yours would be red too, At Thomasina’s malicious suggestion, dignified 
if you'd worked as hard as I have for the last } Mr. Seymour was forced to submit the first to 
hour. Those stupid servants hadn’t got a thing 3 have his eyes bandaged, and the whole party 
ready—not so much as a spoon unpacked.” Sled him a terrible dance over the natural 
“Well, it’s all right now,” said Tom, glancing 3 lawn at the entrance of the wood. But he got 
toward the table, spread under the trees and} his revenge; for he caught Miss Floyd, to 
looking tempting enough with its array of } everybody's intense amusement, redoubled by 
viands and floral decorations. ‘Oh, there’s Katie Henderson’s cry of ‘At last!’’ She had 
nobody can do things like you.” $ no ulterior meaning, but the exclamation was so 
“It's very condescending of you to admit } very pertinent that Mr. Seymour himself could 
that old maids are of some use—they can spare 3 not refuse to see the joke, which he bore very 
young folks trouble,’”’ returned Thomasina, with § well, and turned to Katie, saying: 
a sudden bitterness such as she seldom betrayed, «Then I deserve to be congratulated.” 
and which caused her intense shame as soon as This speech caused the gossips again to 
she had uttered the speech. 3 exchange glances to show that they believed 
But Tom received her words as a jest, and ‘something had actually happened between 
laughed heartily; and several other people, } the pair,’ and Thomasina felt a swift. return 
Katie Henderson among them, came up, attracted } of her unaccountable nervousness and irrita- 
by his merriment, and they laughed too when } tion, which she hid by tying the handkerchief 
he repeated his aunt’s sentence, which sounded } over her own eyes and darting with great 
more cynical than ever to Thomasina when } agility toward the receding group. - 
thus quoted. She was complimented enough, | There was another five minutes of frantic 
by the whole group, to have put most persons; racing and shrieking and numerous absurd 
in a good humor with themselves. But not so { misadventures. Suddenly, Thomasina, bewil- 
my heroine: when she again got a moment of} dered and dizzy with circling about in her 
leisure, she took herself severely to task for {temporary blind state, clutched at a coat-tail 
being in so absurd a mood. she found within her reach; the owner of it 
“I’m sure I don’t know what ails you,” she } stooped, and then, with both hands, she seized 
remarked, after a comical habit she had of $a head of curly hair. 
addressing her “Ich” as if an individual sepa-} There was a complete silence among the 
rate from her own identity. ‘If you belonged } bystanders—not so much as a titter, even from 
to anybody else, I should think you were grow- ; one of the children. 
ing nervous; but I don’t believe you’d quite ‘It's curly enough to be Tom’s hair—bit 
venture on developing that fine-lady ailment, {it’s not coarse enough,” pronounced Miss 
Anyway, you are downright cross: that was a; Thomasina. 
most ridiculous speech you made to Tom—and} ‘Oh, you slanderer!’’ shouted Tom. 
you fairly snubbed poor little Katie Henderson. “And it’s not Mr. Seymour—”’ 
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“For he bas been bald these twenty years,” ; that,’ she added, apologetically, turning toward 


interrupted that gentleman's voice, from a safe 
distance. 

«It's not fair!’ cried Thomasina. ‘‘ There 
are so many men here whom [I scarcely know, 
that I can’t be expected to guess. Tom, if you 


had any generosity in your nature, you’d sacri- 3 








$ the owner of the name. 


‘Then I hope you will do it,” he answered. 

‘« He came back unexpectedly last night, so we 
brought him to select a house for himself,’ Mrs. 
Marsh observed to Thomasina. 

“A very good idea,’’ that lady replied, com- 


fice yourself for the benefit of your venerable S posedly. ‘+ But now I must.see about giving the 


aunt.” 

* But you see I haven’t any,’ admitted Tom, 
with hardened gracelessness. 

“TIT can’t see, but I know you: haven't,” 
retorted Thomasina. ‘It's not fair—I shall 
never be able to guess!” 

“Oh, aunty, think of somebody you didn’t—”’ 

So far Tittle Jenny got in a desire to assist her 
relative, then was checked by a rapid ‘‘ Hush !”’ 
from a voice which sounded so like her sister’s 

. that a sudden suspicion turned Thomasina cold 
from head to foot. She waited an instant, then 
began to laugh nervously and exclaimed: 

“Tll compromise by giving you all your 
luncheon—you would starve to death if you 
waited for me to discover the name.” 

She removed the bandage and gazed about; a 
little distance off, stood her sister—just in front, 


a tall handsome man, with his face turned full } 
upon her—oh, very unlike the face she had last § 


looked at ten years ago, but she recognized it at 
a glance—nay, she knew that the instant her 
hand touched his shoulder some strange premo- 
nition had warned her of his identity. 

‘Even without her eyes being bandaged, I 
could hardly expect that Miss Floyd would 
remember me after a whole decade,” the gentle- 
man said, with a wistful eagerness in his eyes 
which belied his playful tone. 


Thomasina held out her hand and said cor- } 


dialiy : 

‘*How do you do, Mr. Thorne? I am very 
glad to welcome you back to America.” 

Then, with no more haste than her niece's 
absence for a whole month rendered natural, she 


turned away toembrace that young lady—at whose ; 
prettiness most of the young men were staring } 
with undisguised admiration—and to exchange } 


greetings with Mrs. Marsh, a stout comfortable- 


looking lady of fifty with an expression of such } 
good-nature in her animated countenance that } 
one would have at once decided that she ought > 


to be god-mother to innumerable young people. 

‘**T didn’t hear you drive up,” said Thomasina. 

““We left the carriage at the farm-house,” 
explained her sister. ‘*‘ When I saw you were blind- 
folded, I signaled them all to keep still! How 
funny you should have caught Digby—I mean 
Mr. Thorne! It seems so natural to call you 





people something to eat—we waited for you.” 
Mrs. Deverst presented Mrs. Marsh and her 

brother to the company in general, and in a few 

minutes they were all seated at table, Mr. Sey- 


; mour artfully managing to secure Miss Thomasina 


as his neighbor, under the pretense that he should 
$ commit some blunder in playing host, if she were 
3 not by his side. 

$A few seats lower down, Thomasina saw Dighy 
{ Thorne, and, every time she glanced in that 
direction, he was looking intently at her; and 
3 she—she was gazing at him across a desert—the 
: desert of her wasted youth—across long years of 
; storm and suffering, of self-contempt, of patient 
’ endurance, whereof those who knew her best, 
those who had lived in daily companionship with 
} her, had no suspicion whatever—who, if asked 
s to point out the most contented woman of their 
acquaintance—the woman, too, whose life had 
been most tranquil, the freest even from passing 
} troubles, would unhesitatingly have selected 
Thomasina Floyd. 

Ah, I often hear people sigh dolefully over the 
fact that each human being must die alone; 
; there is something more solemn, more dreary— 

that is, to live alone, and it is the destiny of 
‘almost every strong nature, no matter how sur- 
rounded by close ties and loved and respected 
by a wide circle of friends. 

The meal proved a very gay one, and Thomasina 
> was rendered fairly reckless by the strange whirl 

in her brain and the pain at her heart—as burn- 
; ing as if its wounds had been that hour inflicted 
\ instead of being so many years old that they 
} ought to have become too deeply scarred over 
ever to reopen. She laughed and jested far 
beyond her ordinary habit, and, just for the 
sake of keeping herself from thought—prevent- 
‘ing her eyes wandering toward Digby Thorne, 


5 


} to read, as she fancied, in his, wonder at the 
changes in her face, animadversion of high 
spirits unsuited to her years—laid herself open 
$to the charge of absolute flirtation with Mr. 
Seymour ; fluttered that elderly gentleman some- 
; what, and caused the gossips to whisper to 
;one another a mutual certainty that ‘ Miss 
} Thomasina had at last made up her mind, and 
a very suitable thing the match would be!” 
4 [To BE conPINUED. } 
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BY LUCY H. HOOPER. 








BS HEN I, Ellis Graham, a very important mission. It is hardly right, 
being a man of middle} I know, for me to make such a request of you, 
\W } age, means, and leisure, } involving, as your consent will surely do, a good 
determined upon start- > deal of trouble and the loss of a considerable 
ing, last autumn. for: portion of your time. But my peace of mind 
Rome, with a view to; is at stake, and I do not know what else to do 
studying up the local- 3 if you are not willing to help me.” 
ities for my projected; ‘Anything that is in my power to execute, 
history of the Cenci; dear Mrs. Lambert, I will gladly undertake,” 
family, I neverexpected } I answered. And, indeed, | was so much moved 
assuredly that a mo- by her distress and by noticing the traces left 
mentous and important } upon her still fair features by wearing anxiety, 
task, regarding other} that I was ready to promise anything or to 
people’s atizirs and not } undertake anything in her behalf. 





my own, should be “‘T want you to find Julius for me.” 
imposed upon me. Yet “Julius? Is he absent from home? I did 
I could not well refuse not even know that he had gone away.” 

the mission. I had known the Lambert family “Yes; he sailed for Europe three years ago. 


for many years, and had always cherished a} You know, his uncle left him a handsome fort- 
warm friendship for Mr. and Mrs. Lambert— une a little before that time, and he went 


5 


_ friendship which, after the demise of the } abroad—to pursue, as he stated, his scientific 


g 


former, I had continued to: his widow. And ; experiments. I know that he believed himself 


Julius, the elder son, had been quite a favorite to be on the verge of a great discovery; but, 
of mine in his boyish days, though I could not } of what nature that discovery was, he never 
altogether sympathize with his craze for scien- ; would reveal, even to me. As you may 
tific pursuits, and especially for botany. It} remember, I have never sympathized with him 
must be confessed, however, that his researches } in his studies, so I suppose he did not consider 
into the formation and functions of the vegetable 3 me worthy of his confidence. Perhaps I did 
kingdom had led to some curious discoveries. } wrong. Maybe, if I had interested myself more 
But these discoveries had only served to arouse} in his pursuits, he would not have left me as 
in his mind, as he grew to manhood, a wild; he has done. He told me, before he went 
ambition for further successes in the same line. ; away, that his experiments must be perfected 
I never exactly comprehended what course his } in thorough seclusion, and that he never meant 
investigations had taken, but I knew he was} to relinquish them till he had arrived at some 
deeply interested in the Darwinian theories, } great result. We heard from him, afterward, 
and had set himself, in that connection, some } at Paris, and, later on, at Milan; but he has. 
inscrutable problem that he was trying to make } not written to his brothers or to me for months.” 
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out. He lived such a secluded life, shut up ‘Have you no idea as to his whereabouts 
with his plants and his theories, that I had } at present?” 
wholly lost sight of him for some years, though; ‘‘I have reason to think that he has taken 


my visits to Mrs. Lambert were still continued. } up his abode somewhere in the neighborhood 

I was a good deal surprised, however, on the { of Rome. He was seen there, two winters ago, 
eve of my departure for Europe, to receive from} by Alan Spencer, the artist—who had quite a 
my old friend a few hurried lines, begging that } talk with him, but who could find out nothing 
l would call to see her before I left and fixing ‘from him respecting his residence or his 


; 


the very next evening for my visit. I responded } pursuits.” 
to the appeal, and found the usually serene and{ ‘‘Did he seem -well?’’ 
dignified lady in a state of unwonted emotion.; ‘He looked tired and haggard, Mr. Spencer 


“T have sent for you, dear Mr. Graham,” ; said, but was otherwise well. The reason for 


she said, ‘to ask if you will undertake for me‘ my anxiety is—is—well, I may as well confess 
Vou. XCVI.—18. (385) 
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entanglement in the case—a passion for some; or perhaps too much in love, to write. 


woman, who may entrap Julius into matrimony.” 
“And have you any foundation for this 
«read ?”” 
‘Only this: he let fall something to Mr. 
Spencer about a personage called Carnivorine.” 
‘* What an extraordinary name! Did he give 
his friend any information concerning her?” 
‘““No. He was singularly reticent on the 


POO 





it to you at once: I fear that there is some in one of the minor hotels in Rome—too busy, 


But, 
when I did finaily set out in search of him, 
I found myself baffled at the very outset by an 
impenetrable wall of mystery. Nobody had 
seen him, and nobody knew anything about 
him. He had drawn all his funds from the 
banker’s on his first arrival in the city. He 
had been in Rome some two years before, and 
had bought a collection of the curious insect- 


subject, and seemed really distressed at having } eating plants of South America from the old 


let even her name slip out unawares. He 
requested Mr. Spencer never to mention it; 
but Alan has always been on very intimate 
terms with Richard and Maude, and, seeing 


he did not hesitate, not having made any 
promise of secrecy, to tell us the little that 
he knew. So, when you reach Rome, if you 
will try to find our lost Julius for us, I shall 
be more indebted to you than I can well tell 
you.”’ 


I promised to do my best, and Mrs. Lambert, ‘ 


visibly relieved, added some details about her 
son’s banker in Rome and also respecting the 
few persons that he knew in that city, and who 


might have learned something concerning him } 


during the last few months. Also, she gave 
me the name and address of the herbalist 
before whose door—and, indeed, issuing from 
it—Alan Spencer had met Julius in such an 
unexpected fashion. 

*« You will write to me as soon as you have 
any news,’ she said, wistfully, to me, at parting. 
“And, above all, let me know everything you 
can find out about Carnivorine. Do not hesitate 
to tell me the worst—even if Julius has married 
this creature with the singular name.” 

I must confess that, when I first arrived in 
Rome, so many personal interests claimed me 
that I did not at once begin my search for 
Julius Lambert, as I had intended to do. 


5 
3 
how uneasy we were at Julius’s long silence, ? human ken. I sought for him in every direction. 
‘ 
s 
; 
$ 
5 
5 
5 
3 
3 
5 
5 
3 
5 


herbalist at whose door Alan Spencer had met 
him. That was all. If the earth had opened 
bencath his feet and had swallowed him up, 
he could not have vanished more utterly from 


I employed the services of a private detective. 
I offered a reward for any news of him. All 
was of no use. I succeeded in learning that 
he had not left Rome—and that was all | could 
find out. 

Some months had elapsed, and I had pretty 
much abandoned the search in despair, when 
’ one day the fancy took me to go on a ride on 
‘horseback over the Campagna. 
} cherished the desire to explore the less tre- 
quented and scarcely known districts of that 
. vast region, haunted by malaria and tenanted only 
} by a few fever-stricken shepherds, that lies out- 
; side the beaten track of tourists and travelers 
beyond the city walls. As may be imagined, I 
3 found my excursion rather dreary. I rode on 
3 and on, passing now a flock of sheep watched 
; over by a brigand-looking guardian and a fierce 
‘rough dog that looked ready, at a word ora 
’ sign from his master, to tear down my horse 
; and throttle its rider, and then some huge arch 


I had long 


of a ruined aqueduct that in the days of classic 
Rome had been musical with laughing water. 
; Sometimes I came upon the shattered fragments 


3 


} of an abandoned hovel, or met with a herd of 
’ the gray-coated long-horned oxen of the region, 





There were so many of my old friends and 3 beautiful placid-looking creatures, that gazed 
old haunts to revisit, and such numbers of new $ at me inquiringly out of their large soft eyes as 
and interesting statues in the studios of the } I rode by, as though saying What is this stranger 
Roman sculptors, both native and foreign, to} doing in this home of solitude and ruin? Still, 
go to see, and my negotiations with the artists} I was interested by the very novelty of the 
who were to execute the illustrations for my 3 dreary region, and I rode on and on, till the sun 
history of the Cenci family took up so much } began to sink toward the western horizon. | 


time, that the weeks insensibly slipped away ; have always considered myself fever-proof, but, 


before I had taken any steps in the matter. 
I had had the time to receive more than one 


I commeneed my investigations. I must acknowl- 


all the same, a ride after sunset over the Cam- 
pagna is not the healthiest experiment in the 


to return to the city. And, as I did so, I became 


4 
5 
; 
5 
letter from Mrs. Lambert on the subject before } world, so I wheeled my horse round and started 
8 
5 


edge that I had come to the conclusion that the } aware of the existence of a house at a very short 
mystery, on investigation, would prove to be no: distance. I might very well have passed it with- 
mystery at all, and that Julius would be discovered } out noticing it, as it was so embowered in 2 mass 
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of vegetation, vines, and bushes, as well as trees,} He turned back at the sound of my voice. ‘So 
that its shape and architecture were barely dis- it is really you, Mr. Graham,’’ he said, hesita- 
cernible. As I rode nearer, I saw that it wasa} tingly. ‘How in the world did you ever find 
modern villa of imposing dimensions, which had ; me or the Villa Anzieri? Nobody has come near 
‘been suffered to fall into almost total ruin. {it or me either, for over two years past. But 
Whether the freak of a speculator or the wild {come in—my man shall take charge of your 
idea of some Campagna proprietor had caused ; horse—and you can tell me something about 
the erection, in this lonely unhealthy place, of a { home matters.” 
costly country residence, there was no evidence } 1 willingly relinquished the charge of my 
to reveal. The grounds, once spacious and well ; wearied steed to the black-eyed, bronze-complex- 
laid out, were overrun with a thick undergrowth ; ioned, picturesque-looking young fellow who 
of plants and grasses. Here and there, a ibe] bob in answer to his master’s call, and I 
in white marble, streaked with damp and green 3} followed Julius into the house. I could hardly 
with mold, showed under the shadow of the } believe my senses, or that I had found my miss- 
trees, and one, a graceful figure of a nymph, } ing friend at last. It had all happened so simply 
overthrown from its pedestal, lay prostrate; and yet so strangely. Meanwhile Julius, after 
amongst the rank grass. The facade of the he had gotten over the first shock of my intrusion, 
house itself was adorned with moss-grown sculpt- } seemed really glad to see me. He piled fresh 
ures, and one of the pillars supporting the; wood on the fire, and gave orders that dinner 
doorway had been broken away and its place ; should be served as soon as possible, and plied 
was supplied by the trunk of a cypress. One- 3 me with questions respecting his mother and his 
half of the building showed deserted and ruinous $ brother and sisters. As for himself, I found him 
with its broken windows and decaying roof. ; looking far from well. He was never very stout, 
But there were traces elsewhere of human habi-} but he had grown lean and emaciated, and the 
tation. The roof of the right wing had been } yellowish pallor of his face gave evidence of the 
mended, the windows were in good condition, } effects that the malaria of the Campagna had on 
and a gleam of firelight from the lower rooms } his system. Dinner was served at last—a very 
gave a cheery aspect to that part of the edifice. } palatable stew flavored with red peppers and 
And, oddly enough, in spite of the universal 3 tomatoes, with the accompaniment of some fine 
decay and dilapidation, there were traces not { oranges and grapes by way of dessert, and a flask 
only of comfort, but of luxury, in one portion of } or two of Chianti wine and one of the delicate 
the premises, which I noticed as I drew near. ; Civita Lavinia. Throughout the repast, I noticed 
This was a large conservatory adjoining the ; with pain that Julius talked in a feverish inco- 
inhabited portion of the house. It was in per-} herent way, pressing me to eat or to drink, and 
fect order. Not a pane was missing in its glazed } hurrying questions and remarks about home 
walls, through which I could discern the red } matters, half the time without waiting for an 
glare of the stove-fires within, as well as the dull } answer. 
green of the foliage of the plants. At last, pushing my plate aside, I remarked: 
Both I and my horse were weary, so I decided ; ‘“Now, Julius, I have told you everything that 
that I would halt for an hour or so at this ; you wished to know. It is my turn now to ask 
singular habitation, and try for a feed of oats for } for a little information. What have you been 
my horse, as well as for a flask of Chianti and a 3 doing all this long time in this solitude ?”’ 
crust of bread for myself. I drew rein at the; He moved uneasily in his chair, and his wan- 
dilapidated doorway, and, just as I was about to } dering glance avoided mine. 
announce my presence by a resounding knock 
from the butt-end of my riding-whip, the door {am doing—nothing.”’ 
was suddenly opened and a man came hurriedly ‘Nonsense! You cannot persuade me of the 
forth. He started when he saw me, and was truth of that assertion, so ardent an experiment- 
about to retreat into the house; but, by the red 3 alist as you have always been, and so interested 
light of the waning sunset, I discerned his feat- } in the cause of science. Confess, now—have you 
ures and recognized him instantly. It was the 3 not made, or are you not on the verge of per- 
man I had so long sought for and in vain—it was } fecting, some great discovery ?”’ 
Julius Lambert. I had touched the right chord. His eyes 
“Julius!” I eried, as he was about to vanish } flashed, and his whole countenance grew bright 
through the doorway. “Julius Lambert! Is it } with animation. 
thus that you treat an old friend who has come ‘Yes!’ he cried. ‘‘I have succeeded at last 
80 far to visit you ?”’ ;in my researches. For years I have tried to 


‘‘Nothing,’’ he muttered—“*I have done—I 
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perfect a demonstration of the link between the 
vegetable and the animal kingdom. If you have 
come to scoff at my discoveries, go—go at once! 
Otherwise, follow me—and be prepared for full 
conviction as to the truth of what I have said.”’ 

He rose as he spoke, and, taking me by the 
hand, he led me to a door at the extremity of 
the large room in which we had dined. This 
door he unlocked with a key which he took from 
his pocket. Night had closed in, and he com- 
pleted his preparations by lighting a great torch 
of pine-branches. 

‘Wait on the threshold, as you value your 
life,’ he said to me, impressively. Then he threw 
open the door. 

It was the entrance to the conservatory. 
The first thing that struck me was a sort of 
faint rustling sound like that of a trailing 
garment or a sweeping bird’s-wing. Then, by 
the light of the torch which Julius held on 
high, I discerned, in the centre of the room, 
a vast tub filled with masses of spongy moss, 
from which rose a strange plant—a hideous 
shapeless monster: a sort of vegetable hydra— 
or, rather, octopus—gigantic in size and repul- 
sive in aspect and in coloring. So immense were 
its proportions, that it filled by itself the whole 
space of the conservatory. It consisted of a 
central bladder-shaped trunk or core, from 
which sprang countless branches—-or, rather, 
arms —thick, leafless, of a livid green, and 
streaked with blotches of a dull- crimson. 
Each arm terminated in an oval protuberance 
which had a resemblance to the human eye. 
Julius took, from a basket that stood near the 
door, a great slice of raw meat, and, fastening 
it to the end of a stick, he advanced it, taking 
infinite precautions to keep well out of reach 
within the circle of outstretched branches. 
Then [ saw these great tentacle-like arms fold 
around their prey, which they transmitted to 
the central core; and then, closing around it, 
I saw it no more. It was this slow motion of 
the branches that had caused the rustling sound 
which had amazed me on my first entrance. 

So repulsive was the aspect of this enormous 
creature, half plant and half animal, that I was 
glad to beat a retreat to the dining-room. 
Julius followed, flushed and elated at the 
healthful aspect of his monstrous creation. 

“The plant you have just seen,’ he said, 
‘‘is a Drosera, which, by dint of careful selec- 
tion and persevering attention, I have developed 
into this unheard-of size. I have studied the 
discoveries of Warming and of Darwin concern- 


the insects that they kill. It has been my desire 
for years to perfect the missing link and to 
develop the animal side of these curious vege- 
table natures. It has always been my theory 
that the hydra, the dragon, and other monstrous 
forms of animal life really did exist, and that, 
in the evolution of ages and by reason of 
geological changes on the surface of the earth, 
these creatures, deprived of their accustomed 
forms of nourishment, degenerated into trees 
and planis and took root in the earth. Some 
of them still preserve their primitive forms, 
as witness the dragon-tree of Java. It has 
been my aim and endeavor to resuscitate the 
animal in the plant. Chance threw in my way 





a Drosera of great size. I have fed it on animal 
food for years, and developed it into something 
that is not yet a dragon or a hydra, but which is 
surely something more than a plant. Had you 
ventured within reach of its branches, the grasp 
of a boa would not have been more swift or more 
> deadly.” 

“And what further do you propose doing with 
your dreadful plant ?”’ 

‘«My aim now is to give it locomotion—to see 
it detach itself from the soil and go forth in 
search of prey.” 

‘‘Hew can you contemplate the possibility of 
letting loose such a monster on the world?” 

“For science, there is no such thing as a 

s nantee. Moreover, are there not crocodiles 
and anacondas ang tigers upon earth, to say 
nothing of the shark and the octopus? Beside 
these, my creation—my Carnivorine—is a harm- 
less creature.” 

I started as I heard the name. So this, then, 
was the object of my poor friend’s affections— 
this ghastly shape, not yet wholly animal, yet 
scarcely vegetable, with the form of a plant and 
the appetites of a beast of prey? 

Just then, Pietro, the man-servant, came in 
to announce that my horse was at the door. 
It was a beautiful moonlight night, promising 
a pleasant ride to the city. I took my leave 
of Julius, therefore, with something of the 
feeling of relief of a man who awakes from 
sleep after having been oppressed by a terrible 
nightmare. But I did not depart without leaving 
my address, and I begged Julius to let me 
know if his strange discovery took any new 
} developments in the near future. 

Weeks passed away, and I had nearly forgotten 
all about Julius and Carnivorine, when one day 
I received a letter from him, written in a strain 
of great exultation and excitement. ‘Come (0 
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ing those strange plants, the Drosera and the} me, dear friend,’’ he wrote; ‘come at once! 
Dioneea—which, though still vegetables, feed on } The hour of the perfecting of my experiment 
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at hand. Already, amid the masses that sur- 
round Carnivorine, I discern the stirring and } 
striving of the roots, that are acquiring powers 3 
of independent locomotion. In a few days, the 
problem will be solved. 1 want you to be present 
as a Witness of the phenomenon. My ambition ; 
is satisfied at last—my name shall be inscribed } 
on the list of the great discoverers of the world 
of science. Come to me, and be at my side in 
the moment of my triumph.” 

It was not without difficulty that I once more 
made my way to the Villa Anzieri. It was late 
in the afternoon when I drew rein at the dilapi- 
dated doorway that I remembered so well. I 
knocked loudly at the door, but there was no 
response to my call. Looking around, I saw that 
the whole place wore an inexplicable air of deser- 
tion. No firelight was visible at the windows, 
and the red glare of the stove-fire no longer 
shone behind the dim panes of the hot-house. 
Finally, in vague alarm, finding that my shouts 
and knocking produced no response, I tied my 
horse to one of the door-posts, and, singling out a 
window of the large room in which we had dined 
on the occasion of my former visit, I swung 
myself up to it by the help of a thick stem of 
ivy, and peered into the room. The sight that 
I beheld within froze my soul with horror. 

At the end of the room, near the entrance 
to the conservatory, rose the hideous form of 
Carnivorine, no longer planted in a tub, but 
supported on what seemed, to me, a pair of 
paddle-like feet or paws like those of some 
misshapen antediluvian animal. The powerful 
branches—or, rather, tentacles—were upraised 
and closely folded around some central object. 
And at the summit of these livid green, 
closely- pressed, serpent-like stems appeared a 
ghastly object: it was a livid human head—- 
the head of a corpse—and the pallid features 
were those of Julius Lambert! 

With one stroke of my arm, I burst open 
the casement. I sprang into the room and 
hastened toward the dreadful object. The Jong 
arms quivered and began to unfold themselves. 
But, before the creature could put itself in 
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carried during my Campagna wanderings pierced 
its central core. The tentacles fell apart, and 
the hideous plant sank prone upon the ground, 
bearing with it, in its fall, the crushed and 
lifeless form of Julius Lambert. A stream of 
reddish sap that looked like blood flowed 
from the shattered stem and mingled with the 
branches, stained as they were with a ruddier 
crimson—the life-blood of my unhappy friend. 

I never discovered how or when the catas- 
trophe took place. From the condition of the 
body, death must have taken place at least 
twentyfour hours before my arrival. The 
servants, brought face to face with such a 
shocking—and, to them, inexplicable —catas- 
trophe, had fled from the house, taking with 
them whatever money or valuables they could 
lay their hands upon. I tried to trace them 
out, but in vain. As to the rest, it was ‘all 
mere conjecture on my part. The uptorn earth 
and mosses in the tub in which Carnivorine 
had originally found an abode seemed to prove 
that a sudden development of the long-sought-for 
powers of locomotion in the creature had unex- 
pectedly taken place, and that Julius had been 
seized either in the act of inspecting its con- 
dition or at the moment of offering it food. 
At all events, the vegetable-animal or animal- 
vegetable had made a solitary trial of its newly- 
formed powers, and had found a solitary prey 
when the bullet from my pistol put an end to 
its existence, 

Among the papers left behind by Julius was 
a series of memoranda respecting the experi- 
ments he had tried and the processes he had 
used to bring his dread creation to full perfec- 
tion. These I destroyed without hesitation. 
It would not have been well to have suffered 
the race of the vegetable octopus to be extended 
and propagated by curious scientists in the 
future. Then, lest a new growth should spring 
from the stem or branches of the accursed tree, 
I hewed them to pieces with my own hand and 
burned the fragments to ashes. The annihilation 
of my friend’s discovery may be a loss to science, 
but humanity will only have cause to rejoice in 


motion, a shot from the revolver that I always? the total destruction of CARNIVORINE. 
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VERSES. 





BY SUSAN E. 


DICKINSON. 





Wuart do I wish thee? A life so true, 

That, from morn to morn all thy fair years through, 
It may carry a blessing, as angels do 
On their heaven-sent errands going 


Content, and health, and a heart that sings 

By the hearth of home, like a bird whose wings 
Flutter round its nest while its song upsprings 
Till the sky is overflowing ! 


THEN AND NOW. 





BY HELEN M. BURTON. 





HE whirligig of time has once } robbed of their tresses. Many instances of this 
more brought us around to; kind occurred during the days of the Directory. 
the fashions of the last cent- To illustrate the absurdities of female cos- 
ury. 1889 sees a revival of} tume at that time, a sarcastic description of a 
the elegance in dress which § lady's trousseau in 1796 sets it down as consist- 
followed as a natural reaction ; ing of three hundred and sixtyfive headdresses, 

the plainness and simplicity of 1789. as many pairs of sandals, six hundred dresses, 
The Revolutionary period in France was the ‘and ‘twelve chemises ! 

era of inelegance. When the Directory came Gradually, however, the extravagances of the 

into power, and still more when this semblance ; times somewhat lessened, and a greater modesty 

of Republicanism gave place to the despotic sway ; both in dress and manners began to prevail, 
of the Empire, there was a rebound in the oppo- although there was no diminution in the elabo- 
site direction, toward the height of luxury. The} rateness and magnificence of dress. Napoleon 
last decade of the eighteenth century and the } and Josephine did much to encourage this lux- 
beginning of the nineteenth were marked by the ; uriousness, as their tastes led them in that diree- 
wildest extravagance in dress and manners. 3} tion. A passion for scarfs and shawls came in 

And now, after many variations in fashion, we ; with the Directory. These graceful draperies 

of the latter half of the nineteenth century are } supplemented the scanty covering of the waist 

reviving to some extent these by-gone styles. The } which the classic style afforded. The arms were 

Directory costume prevails by day and the Empire } usually left bare. Cachemire shawls were the 

in the evening. favorites, and several of these were always to 
Embroidery was the favorite mode of orna- be found in the wardrobes of the grand dames. 

mentation then, as the scant draperies which a} They were quite costly, being usually worth 
return to classic tastes under the great French 3 hundreds of dollars. Josephine had any num- 
artist, David, made almost universal did not; ber of these expensive articles, and not only 
allow of much other trimming. Every style of} wore them on every occasion, but draped furni- 
garment was elaborately adorned with needle-} ture with them. 

work, from under-linen to ball-dresses. To-day,; Flowers and gems were much worn, the former 

we see the same thing repeated. 3 being the favorite adornment of the fashionable 
The rage for the classic was, at first, carried 3 beauties of the day. Wreaths and turbans and 

to a ridiculous extreme. The transparent robes ; toques of silk or velvet frequently ornamented 
and clinging draperies were scarcely modest and the women’s heads. One classic lady confined 
were certainly not adapted to a climate like that } her hair with bands of fur and a wreath of gold 
of France with its cold winters. Sandals were { vine-leaves. Natural and artificial flowers were 
generally worn; but some of the more eccentric } both worn, the latter being so finely made as to 
actually went so far as to discard all covering ; form perfect imitations of nature. 

for the feet when indoors. 3 After Napoleon’s campaign in Egypt, turbans 
The head, however, was thoroughly covered, ; became especially fashionable, as was indeed the 

; 
§ 





and by much more than nature’s provision: the } case with everything Oriental. All sorts of glit- 
greatest attention was paid to the matter of wigs ; tering fabrics and stuffs rich with gold and silver 
and headdress. An enormous number of these } embroidery were wound about the head and 
was an indispensable part of every fashionable } fastened either with plumes or aigrettes of 
lady’s wardrobe. As much false hair and as ; jewels. 

few garments as possible seemed to be the one The memoirs of the time, written by those 
rule of dress. Madame Tallien is said to have ; charming chroniclers of the everyday life of the 
possessed thirty wigs. Blonde was the favorite $ past, which history in its duller pages omits, 
color, though every hue was worn, and by the $ give us a good idea of the fashions and manners 
same person. It was not safe for children with } of both the Directory and the Empire. Madame 
golden hair to venture into the streets paie-i &:Abienbtn. Madame de Rémusat, and even 
nT eet ran great risk of being stolen, and Josephine, bring vividly before us the French 
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society of nearly a hundred years back. The} As the closeness and scantiness of women’s 
costumes and eccentricities of the female celeb- } skirts became modified in the direction of 
rities of that epoch, themselves among the greater modesty and seemliness, and the trans- 
number, are gayly depicted. $ parent robes of the Merveilleuses, who were 
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—— 





Madame Récamier was too poor to wear 
jewels, so she contented herself with flowers; 
and, draping herself in her cachemire shawl, 
she danced the ‘‘ shawl-dance, as it was called, 


at one of the brilliant assemblages for which | 


the gay capital was famous. Political disturb- 
ances did not interfere with social gayety. 
Josephine led the van in all the luxury and 
elegance. 
marvels of India muslin and lace. Her under- 
wear was of the greatest fineness and variety. 
She is said to have changed her linen three 
timesa day. Until far advanced in middle life, 


Even her morning-dresses were 


she wore flowers in her hair, and always } 


literally sparkled with jewels. Diamonds and 
cameos seem to have been the chosen ornaments. 


At the Empress’s private dancing-parties, we are } 
5 


told, women came in Grecian draperies of white 
crépe, caught up at the shoulders with these 
beautiful stones and half covered with flowers. 

The mania for wigs had, in the meanwhile, 
been replaced by an opposite tendency: a love 
for naturalness, introduced by the great Rousseau, 


became an affectation which influenced the fash- ; 
, ions, and a disorder of locks was allowed even at } 


fétes and other gala occasions; but, though wigs 


and rouge were discarded, other ways of orna- : 


menting the hair were retained. 


Among the leaders of the time was Madame } 
Baeciochi, who, though a blue-stocking, still { 


paid great attention to the art of dress. She 
founded a society of literary ladies, and pre- 
scribed a costume of her own invention— 
consisting of a long sleeveless Greek ‘tunie, 
over which a red cachemire shawl was gracefully 
arranged. On the head, a wreath of laurel- 
leaves was to be worn, surmounted by a muslin 
turban embroidered in colored silks. 
Bacciochi lectured before her followers in this 
dress; but it is not known whether they ever 
adopted it. 


Josephine’s friend, the beautiful Madame } 


Madame 2 


‘most extravagant in their dress, disappeared, 
the fineness and daintiness of under-linen 
; ccompled the attention of the fair sex. The 
exquisite needlework of the seamstresses became 
{as celebrated as the jewelry and artificial 
flowers, the manufacturing of which was carried 
| to such a wonderful pitch of perfection. 
Toward the close of the century, another 
} influence began to be felt in fashionable circles, 
affecting the mode of dress as well as the man- 
} ners and customs of society. The athcistical 
‘ period of the Revolution was succeeded by 
} something of a rebound, as is so frequently 
‘the case in human affairs, and the era of 
} devotion set in. The confirmation-robe of a 
} young girl’ was similar to the bridal dress. 
It was a lovely modest garb, contrasting favor- 
} ably with the wedding-dresses worn by brides 
} of a more modern day. The costume was, of 
$ course, all white, consisting of India muslin, 
embroidered up the front and made with a train. 
It was short-waisted, as were all gowns of the 
period, high in the neck, and with long sleeves, 
and did not suggest a ball-dress at all. A frill 
of lace about the throat, and a little cap of lace 
; wreathed with orange-blossoms, from which hung 
a long veil entirely enveloping the wearer, 
; completed the costume. 

$ It is to be hoped, in this return to former 
‘ fashions, we of the nineteenth century will 
* revive only the beauties, not the follies and 
byspery of those luxurious times. 
, 
? 
3 


Some 
of the more absurd fancies of those days are, 
however, coming in, it is to be feared, among 
the more pronounced of society leaders. 

With Directory and Empire styles of dress 
has also returned a tendency to wear false hair, 
which, we hope, will not increase. At some 
of the fashionable watering-places, the ladies 
;appear, at different hours of the day, with 
} different colored hair. 

The full-page engraving, in the front of this 


costumes equally extravagant and peculiar. 


Tallien, appeared at the famous balls in a Greek } number, gives an excellent idea of the dress 
peplum with a girdle, sandals on her feet, and of the First Empire. It is not a particularly 
4 scarlet Indian cachemire shawl draped about } beautiful style, but it bids fair—at least, to 
her figure. This was only one of a variety of ' some extent—once more to rule in the world 
$ of fashion. 
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The little pleasure of the game 


Our hopes, like towering falcons, aim 
Is, from afar, to view the same. 


At objects in an airy height ; 
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BY JEAN 


SCOFIELD. 





ARTRUM is the name of one 
of the many little villages 
scattered among the Penn- 
sylvania hills. It came into 
existence suddenly, on the 
discovery of certain mines in 
its vicinity, and grew with 

promising rapidity: grew to the extent of a 
new railway-station, a pretentious hotel, and 
three or four score of dwellings and shops; 
then remained languishing at that point, an 
uninteresting case of arrested development. 
The world, deducting the coal-dealers, was as 
unaware of Bartrum as of a stunted mushroom 
in the woods; nevertheless, it held numerous 
relations to the universe irrespective of those 
represented by the mines hard by and the 
visibly uniting iron tie of the railway passing 
through its midst. 

Early one summer morning, Bartrum began 
to awaken with the other dwellers under its 
meridian. The morning descended leisurely 
among the intricacies of the hills; the sunrise 
was glowing red along their summits, and 
disputing with the shadows the possession of 
their higher slopes, before a single ray had 
touched the straggling roofs of the village deep 
down in the valley. It was just as the sun’s 
disk fairly peeped out upon Bartrum, over the 
sharp edge of a steep wooded ridge, that a party 
of four friendly travelers joined each other 
on the hotel-piazza. Two of them were young 
ladies, wearing sensible hats and the plainest 
of dresses; two were gentlemen: one, elderly, 
thin, scholarly-looking—“ professor’’ written all 
over his personality ; the other, not so easily to 


be defined—a handsome man, on the verge of 


middle-age, with a peculiar air of being too much 
at home everywhere to find anything interesting. 

The only other person near was a young man, 
scowling, in a corner of the piazza, behind a 
newspaper. But for the scowl, he would not 
have been ill-looking—being a stalwart, black- 
browed, picturesque young Anak. This dis- 


figuring look grew darker at the approach of 
our cheerful party of four. 

‘City swells!’ muttered Mark Curtis, dis- 
dainfully, and bent his gaze determinedly on 
the paper. 

(842) 


He was not going to flatter the strangers by 
any appearance of interest or curiosity. Indeed, 
: first impulse had been to walk away and 
leave the piazza to them; but there was a great 
deal of the self-asserting instinct in Mark's com- 
position, and perhaps he was influenced by some 
more subtle feeling which it would not have 
suited his pride to acknowledge: so he sat still, 
and they continued their conversation with no 
apparent consciousness of a stranger’s presence. 
‘What a place to study the sunrise!’ said 
| taller and slighter of the two ladies, in a 
voice that struck Mark’s ear pleasantly, though 
’ he scorned to turn his head for a second glimpse 
3 of the speaker: it was a clear-ringing decided 
voice, that seemed naturally to accompany her 
straight profile, well-poised figure, and alert 
movements. 

‘‘So Bartrum pleases you, Nelly ?’’ the elder 
; gentleman asked. 

‘“‘Pleases me, papa? Why, it is a halting-place 
after my own heart— quiet, out-of-the-world, 
beautiful! Look at the hills, with their mys- 
terious lights and shadows: don’t they remind 
you of the high places of old, where people went 
up to worship? Iam glad that we are to pitch 
our tents here, for the present. I want to stay; 
I feel so lazy and contented.” 

‘Are ‘content’ and ‘laziness’ synonymous, 
Miss Eleanor ?’’ the second gentleman inquired, 
in a slightly cynical but tolerant drawl: he was 
evidently the sort of person from before whose 
§ face enthusiastic people are wont to retreat 
’ discomfited and self-condemned. 

Mark, instinctively averse to this gentleman, 
chuckled internally when Miss Eleanor retorted 
smartly : 

§ You people of leisure are the best judges 
of that, Mr. Albrey—I’m a working-bee.”’ 
“T will not ask again. 








But have you really 
taken a fancy to this dull little nook?’ 
“Why not? We have found human society 
everywhere else; here, we have the hills. All 
Think of it! Papa will go dig- 
ging among rocks instead of Greek roots; Mame 
will climb energetically in search of views, and 
her sketch-book will thrive; I shall luxuriate in 
the bliss of having nothing to do after a year 
of hard work—the brooks won’t remind me of 
chromatic scales or chatter French ; and you—” 


to ourselves! 
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« Well?” } There was a dangerous look on ‘his dark face— 
“I fear you are beginning to be bored already. } the spirit of a whole Parisian Commune stirred 
Mame, what do you find in the depths of that { in the heart beating under his blue jacket. Did 
sweet-briar bush? If it is a wise reflection, ; the self-complacent drawling man yonder imagine 
pray let us share it.’’ himself of other flesh and blood than the fellow- 
«It’s only a bird’s-nest,”’ said Mame, allowing } beings whom he had just condemned so coolly 
the branch she had been holding to swing back to perpetual servitude? A blow from a vigorous 
3 








to its place outside the piazza-railing and shak- } fist might help to decide that question, and Mark 
ing the dew daintily from her fingers. ‘I was } felt half inclined to return and give it. 

thinking of something else. Uncle Harry, who} But he strode on, not even looking back. 
are all these rough men, of whom we see such } An inexpressible rage possessed him—a rage at 
a number about the streets, with apparently } the necessities of society, which set men in 
nothing to do?’ } classes and forced their feet to keep in beaten 

“My dear Mame,’’ Mr. Albrey answered, paths—a rage at the appointments of heaven. 
“TI have been putting that question to our ; which had the first disposition of human des- 
worthy landlord, and I inform you as he 3 tinies. Why could he not have been born to 
informed me: that these lounging gentlemen ; opportunities, advantages, a better way of think- 
in red and blue shirts are the strikers from ing and living? What sort of world was it to 
Mather’s Gap.” ‘which these strangers belonged? He hated 

The young man behind the newspaper gave; them for being what they were—hated them 
a start. What if he were to hear his own name for the subtle refinements of speech and manner 
mentioned, presently? The landlord might have ; that suggested impassable barriers between him 
added— Well, he didn’t care; he had a right } and them— hated them the more because of the 
to make fiery addresses if he chose—and other } vague sense tormenting him that these things 
people had a right to object to them if they} were likewise his birthright, from which a 
chose, he supposed. t malicious fate held him sundered. 

“Strikers?’’ the young lady addressed as{ Mark’s walk terminated at a low-eaved isolated 
“Mame’”’ said, carelessly—much, it seemed to i house sandwiched between a narrow bleaching- 
Mark, as she might have said ‘‘ Mosquitoes?’ { green and a disorderly yard; through a crowd 
“What folly, in these hard times, when so many 3 of children. poultry, dogs, and pigs—all much 
people are glad to get employment on any $ at home together—he made his way to the door. 
terms!’’ Then she added, with feminine incon- } A woman, washing beside it, looked out of a 
sistency: ‘‘If they are dissatisfied with their ; cloud of steam to remark that his breakfast had 
pay, why don’t they do some other kind of} been ready for him this half-hour. Mark entered 
work? I would!” $ the house, where the rub-a-dub of Mrs. Rowan’s 

“Why ?’’ said the uncle, shrugging his shoul- ; knuekles on the washboard was audible, six days 
ders. ‘How can I tell? It is the only kind in the week, during a considerable part of the 
they have any aptitude for, I suppose. Or call } twentyfour hours, and was almost the only music 
it their destiny—since there will be ‘hewers of} ever heard there. It sounded in Mark's ears, 
wood and drawers of water’ to the end of time.”’ 3 as he sat down alone to his allowance of johnny- 

“IT don’t like to hear men mentioned as if they ; cake and potatoes, gradually shaping itself into 
were machines,’’ Miss Eleanor said, elevating her fa regular burden. ‘‘ Hewers-of-wood, drawers- 
head with the slightest dogmatic toss. $ of-water—hewers-of-wood, drawers-of-water,”’ it 

“That is your professional way of looking at } seemed to say, over and over, in monotonous 
things, little schoolma’am,’”’ said Mr. Albrey, } repetition. Everything was an irritation—the 
good-humoredly. ‘Most men are machines, } cat, the dogs, the children, the splashing accom- 
or even only parts of machines—consequently, } paniment of soapsuds, the little low-ceiled kitchen 
the less they know or think about the matter, : all steam and confusion. He hurried through 
the better. If there is a thoroughly mischievous ; his breaktast. 
class, it’s the half-educated agitators these strikes; ‘I'll be rid of this, for one day at least,” 
always bring to the surface.” $ muttered Mark, snatching up his hat to escape. 

Mark Curtis rose from his seat deliberately} ‘‘ Mark,” said a girlish voice, from the next 
and walked away, a red fiush mounting to his : room, a weak little thread of sound pathetic to 
brows, the fingers of his right hand spasmodically ; hear. 
crushing the newspaper he had been looking at; Mark did not want to hear it just then; he 
but not reading for the last five minutes, his foot } made a great stride toward the door. 
coming down at every step with ringing emphasis. ; ‘‘Mark!’’ repeated the voice, entreatingly. 
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And, this time, yet with an impatient gesture, 
he obeyed the call. 

The room he entered was a shade tidier than 
the kitchen, but quite as bare, brightened only 
by the instreaming sunshine and the glimpse 
to be had, as from all the windows in Bartrum, 
of the ever-permanent majesty of the hills. 
In one corner stood a low bed, and on it lay 
the white face and fragile figure of a sick girl. 
It was not a pretty face, that had been whiten- 
ing and wasting among those weary pillows for 





from the depths of an old trunk ostensibly to 
amuse the invalid. Mark liked to read aloud 
to her, and she eagerly encouraged the habit, 
since it gave him the twofold pleasure of indulg- 
ing his passion for books and of believing that 
he was interesting Josy. 

**Won’t you read something out loud, Mark?” 
she asked. ‘I’ve looked at some of the pieces 
by myself; but it takes so long to make out all 
the words, and my eyes do get to aching so soon. 
But don’t mind about it, if you're in a hurry 


months—nothing but a look of patient sweetness ; to go.” 


made it interesting. This face brightened into 
a smile at Mark’s approach, for the large eyes 
turned toward him were too short-sighted to be 
struck by his lowering looks. 

“Will you get me another ball of yarn out 
of the basket yonder, Mark?’’ said the girl, 
deprecatingly, holding out some coarse knitting- 
work. ‘I’ve used up all I had, and I didn't 
like to call mother, she’s so busy.” 

Mark brought the yarn. 

‘Is there anything else I can do for you 
before I go, Josy? 
the woods.” 








‘‘Give me the book,’ said Mark, sombrely 
but not crossly : he was seldom rough with Josy. 

Opening the volume at random, he began to 
read ‘**The Wreck of Rivermouth.”’ 

Josy’s eyes at first rested on Mark’s face, 
painfully strained to catch the uplifting of the 
cloud that overshadowed it; then, as the music 
of the verse and the interest of the story 
gradually engaged her ear and her attention, 
the girl's gaze wandered away to the blue space 
visible through the window: she loved the sky, 


I’m off now for a day in ; blurred and indistinct as its beauty was to her 
3 dim sight, and her innocent little fancies went 


At the sound of Mark’s voice, Josy’s eyes } fluttering out toward it as she lay listening. 
were lifted toward his face rather anxiously. } Mark read the poem to the end. 


She did not immediately reply. 


**¢Mingled in peace, like the night and the 


‘*No, Mark; unless you wouldn’t mind sitting § day,’”’ Josy dreamily repeated after him. ‘“ That 


down and talking to me awhile,” she said, at 
last. There was an evident uncertainty about 
the state of the young man’s temper struggling 
in her mind with the desire to have her solitude 
brightened by a little society. 

Mark did not often refuse a request of Josy’s. 
He had nursed her on his knee, a pale little girl, 
and made much of her ever since, being without 
sister or sweetheart. Her few pleasures were 
generally of his providing; the Rowans were 


poor and busy and many-burdened, and the } 


woman whom we saw washing at the door was 
not Josy’s own mother. Mark, who had made 
his home in the family for several years, was 
the central figure of the sick girl’s contracted 
world, and was fond of her in his way, as the 
only creature who had an affection for him and 
in some measure understood him. 

He sat down beside her, therefore; to talk 











;’minds one, somehow, of dying.” 


Mark threw down the book, suddenly and 
violently. 

“The devil take poetry!’’ he burst out, in 
a fierce way. ‘‘What do poor wretches like 
you and me want of anything beautiful? It 


j wasn't meant for us. I wish I’d never been 
’ born! Id better be a dog than what I am!” 


‘‘Mark! Mark!” cried Josy, in a terrified 
whisper. 

One of her thin little withered leaves of hands 
caught convulsively at Mark’s hard fingers; the 
other strayed toward a rosary of curiously carved 
black beads, her constant resource in time of 
trouble. Mark had picked it up somewhere and 
given it to her; he had no religion himself, but 
he felt a vague respect for Josy’s; besides, it 
was all well enough for a sick girl to be pious. 

‘‘ Well, look at it, Josy,’’ said Mark, subduing 


was out of his power, at least in a manner to 3 himself a little: ‘see how hard I've tried to make 


give Josy any pleasure. But she was accustomed 
to his moods, and this gloomy silence did not 


something of myself. And what has it amounted 
to? I’ve been used to rough ways and rough 


discourage her—she knew of an expedient for } people all my life, and grown rough among them, 


breaking it that seldom failed. 


and I’ve hated it—I hate it! 1 have worked on, 


From beneath her pillow, Josy now drew out } hoping and struggling after something better. 


a very small battered cover!ess copy of Whittier. 


What’s the use of it? I might as well have 











It was Mark’s property—his only poetical treas- } done like the other fellows, and spent my money 
ure, indeed—and had been lately resurrected | on rum and tobacco, instead of buying books 
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and newspapers with it. What good has ever 
come of them? I'd like to be told.’ 


“Why, you know so much, Mark—and you } 


so good to us!”’ protested Josy. 

“Know? Mark repeated, in angry scorn. 
«What do I know? 
he'll tell you I'm only a beast of a miner, with 
a taste for reading and with thinking-faculty 
enough to make me dangerous. It’s not fair! 
I say it's not fair! 


a clod! 
—there’s no way out. I know how a man feels 
when he bargains with the devil for his soul; 


there's nothing in the universe worth having } 


but power.” 

“Mark, don’t talk so—you’ll break my heart. 
Why can't you be patient? 
richest and wisest man alive, there’d still be 
something you’d want.” 

“Josy, you don’t know—you’re only a girl. 


You ask why I can’t be patient, and all that } 


I care for and long for most out of my reach! 


Not fit for a place in the world worth possessing, ' 


and not able to make myself fit! It has come 
to me sharper than common to-day. I heard 
a man talking that I’d give half my life to 


thrash to a jelly; and yet, by—he was right. | 


I can’t deny it. If a man must be a machine, 
the less he thinks or knows about it, the better.” 


“But every man has a soul,’ said poor Josy. } 


“What use is a soul to some men?” he 
savagely asked. 
“Oh, Mark—dear Mark—don’t! You'll be 


> 


sorry, some day ! 
dismay. 


“Don’t preach, you little goose! 


for you to be patient; I'm sick of trying to be. } 
I was glad enough of the strike, for it gave me 
a chance to say some of the things I’ve been ; 


learning by heart through years of bitter expe- 
rience. I’d be glad of a revolution, and to see 
the whole country in a blaze, and Bartrum going 
first of all. There, there, Josy—don’t cry; 
that’s a little too much.” 

Josy struggled heroically to repress the tears; 
her little white face grew whiter with the effort ; 
the beads rattled in her shaking fingers. Mark 
saw and was touched. He knelt beside her in 
a fit of remorse, and laid his cheek tenderly 
against her hand. 

“Josy dear, I’m a downright brute. Did I 
fay it was natural for you to be patient? Poor 
child—lying here helpless, and I tormenting you 


Ask a cultivated man, and } 


If I'd been meant for a } 
clod’s life, I ought to have had the instincts of } 
I tell you, Josy, I’m tired of trying : 


If you were the | 


cried Josy, in ever-increasing | 
Mark’s fits of desperation were as | 
unintelligible to her as the course of a hurri- 
cane, and as alarming—they threatened the ’ 
very foundations of her small world with ruin. ‘ 
It’s natural ; 


{ with my outrageous temper, scolding like a mad 
old woman! ’Tisn’t the first time, either. Don’t 
} remember it against me, Josy; I’m better than 
$that by fits and starts, and it’s not you I'm 
} scolding.” 
; “Oh, Mark, I do wish you didn’t have such 
: feelings ! The way will open for you—l know 
} it will—and then you'll wish you hadn’t been so 
} impatient waiting. Oh, dear! it just kills me 
‘ to hear you talk in this dreadful way !”’ 
‘You're a good little thing.’ said 
soothingly. 


Mark, 

“It’s a shame to vex you with my 
But we can’t see things alike. 
° off now, if there's nothing more I can do for you. 
’ Good-bye ! 


tantrums. I'm 
I'm sorry—”’ 

the sentence unfinished, Mark 
; dropped a caressing touch on Josy’s hair and 
went hastily away. 


Leaving 


The consciousness of having 
given her pain hurt him; yet he did not tell 
; himself that he ought to have spared her—he 
only made good resolutions about dving so in 
future. It hurt him 
- angry outburst in which he had just indulged ; 


far more to review the 


for Mark’s pride was something colossal—he 
would have died before giving utterance to his 
passionate sense of failure, his jealous resent- 
ment, in the presence of any creature less tender 
and insignificant than Josy. 

He could not see into Josy’s heart, nor even 
s into the liitle chamber where she passed the 
long day alone, saying her beads again and again 
for Mark, in trembling dread of dangers known 
and unknown. He would never know. ‘There 
are sweet little souls in the world, like violets 
hid in lonesome places, seldom heeded and often 
enough crushed by careless feet in their haste to 
reach something greater. 

Mark tramped over the hills for hours, finding 
solace in their wild companionship. He had mo 
quarrel with nature nor with the free creatures 
The course of a 
glen, however tortuous, could not be construed 
into a personal reflection ; the utmost irritability 
$ of mood could not be aggravated by a vista of 
’ green trees; there was no mockery in a bobo- 
} Jink’s song, nor malice in the gossip of a brook. 
; These solitary excursions had always possessed 
>a peculiar charm for Mark; it was universally 
’ known in Bartrum that there was nobody in all 
>that region whose knowledge of its character- 
- istics was as extended and intimate as his. 
: Therefore, when Professor Emory mentioned his 
; intended geological investigations to the fat pro- 
$ prietor of the hotel, and expressed a wish to 
: obtain a suitable assistant, Mr. Sheimer at once 
} ejaculated : 

} “Mark Curtis !” 


she nourished at her bosom. 
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‘Meeting Mark returning from the woods that 
very evening, this gentleman hailed him loudly 
in the cheerful tone of a man who is sure he has 
something specially agreeable to communicate. 

“I say, Curtis, you’re wanted. I’ve got a pro- 
fessor from somewhere or other, at the hotel—old 
fellow’s going to study up our rocks—ha! ha! 
hope it'll do him good !—and he wants somebody 
that knows the natur’ of the country, to help him. 
Mark Curtis, says I, is the very chap—knows 
every bush and stone for miles, and the strike’s 
just put him out of work. So go long, my boy, 
and see the professor; and don’t say I never got 
you a job.” 

«IT don’t know that I want one,’’ Mark gruffly 
answered ; but the quick leap of his heart con- 
tradicted this fine assumption of independence. 
What did he want? Was this an opportunity to 
ascertain more precisely? Was it an opportunity 
at all?—or only a new device of his evil fate to 
torment him with a keener perception of his own 
straitened place in the world? Should he go 
or should he not? For some minutes, Mark's 
decision hung doubtful. 


But he went. He came away disarmed. Not } 








two happened to be alone, asked, with a wistful 
intonation : 

‘Mark, will these people want to take you 
away with them, and you'll never come back 
again ?”’ 

“No, goosey: I sha’n’t escape from Bartrum 
so easily,” Mark answered. He did not speak 
unkindly ; but in his heart there was an impa- 
tient movement of something very like resent- 
ment against poor Josy for that pathetic look and 
tone. He did not like to think that even one tie, 
however feeble, bound him to Bartrum and would 
be painful to break. The whole cloud of ill- 
defined purposes and ambitions that continually 
beset him could never become clearer until he had 
followed them away from this prison. Why, he 
wondered, had helingered there so long already ? 

It was a question that he often put to himself, 
during the weeks that followed. The travelers 
remained some. time. The old professor was 
out among the hills almost daily, ‘‘ interrogating 
nature”? in the violent form of assault and 
battery, accompanied by Mark, armed with 
hammer, crowbar, and spade—often also by the 
two girls, whose presence had at first inspired 





for nothing had the professor dealt with young; the young man with secret disgust. They'd 
men forty years and studied specimens as enig-} be falling into brooks, or getting themselves 
matic as the one before him. Besides, a mild} lost, or shrieking at every squall of a crow, 
old spectacled gentleman, intent on examining he thought—mistakenly: Miss Mame used to 
formations and collecting fossils, and thinking of } carry her sketch-book and idle over it, or sit 
nothing less than of displaying his own superi- } reading under a tree; Miss Eleanor had a taste 
ority, is not a character calculated to rouse the} for science—collected botanical specimens and 
spirit of self-assertion in anybody. On the grew enthusiastic over revelations of petrified 


contrary, by the time they had discussed the $ ferns. Neither of them in the least answered 


drift of the hills about Bartrum and arrived at 
an amicable agreement respecting their own 
futnre relations, Mark felt for the first time in 


his life distinctly conscious that here was some- ; 


body who could understand him. 


to Mark’s preconceived idea of their sex and 
kind. His skeptical scorn rapidly gave place 
to wondering admiration. 

Mr. Albrey was evidently bored by these 


; proceedings; he liked to slip away from his 


Miss Eleanor, too, had been present at the inter-} friends, under pretext of fishing or walking 


view, and had spoken to him. Had she seemed 
aware that he was not her equal? He could not 
remember afterward anything she had said or 
done that could convey such an impression. It 
was, then, not in their minds, but in his, that the 
impassable barriers existed? ‘‘A man’s a man, 
for a’ that,’ Mark had quoted, in his defiant 
fashion, making a stirring address to the strikers, 
among whom superior intelligence and a certain 
fiery fluency had made him conspicuous; but 


or having letters to write. ‘‘ Better out of the 
way than in it,” Mark muttered to himself on 
these occasicns. His first aversion to Mr. Albrey 
did not diminish on acquaintanceship; it was 
not soothing to Mark’s irritable temperament 
to find that his most uncivil behavior made 
no more impression upon that easy-going 
gentleman than a dance of cannibals would 
have done, had he been surveying it with 
scieptific interest through a telescope and at 


the fine high sense of the words had been} a safe distance. 


hidden from him until the simple courtesy of 


the old professor and his daughter threw light 
on it. 
At home, he was congratulated upon his good 





“It's easy to see why he’s following them 
around,” Mark thought, contemptuously. ‘He 
doesn’t care a straw for his niece or the 
professor or the carboniferous period. Would 


luck in “ getting a job,’ during the strike. But} Miss Eleanor marry the man? Why, he has 
Josy listened thoughtfully, and once, when they 


$no more heart than that,” spitefully smiting 
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one of the professor’s specimens which he 
happened to be carrying at the time—the 
impression of a terrifically ugly crustacean. 
It was Mark’s way of expressing his conviction 
that Mr. Albrey had outlived all his youthful 
ardor long ago. The young man’s mind was 
intent on the picture of a green nook he had 
just quitted in the woods: In the foreground, 
the professor, sitting uneasily on the edge of a 
half-buried boulder, the perpendicular line that 
deepened between his eyes testifying to the 
anxious character of his brown-study, as he 
wrote hasty notes in a black volume; Miss 
Mame, a perfect realization of ‘ tranced summer 
calm,” lounging at the foot of a tree, with her 
sketch-book at her feet; and, in the background, 
Miss Eleanor and Mr. Albrey, walking up and 
down, deep in what seemed a most animated 
conversation. This picture was but one of a series, 
that, separately considered, possessed no special 
significance, but, succeeding each other day by 
day under Mark’s. eyes, had had outgrowth in 
the question ‘‘ Would Miss Eleanor marry this 
man?” Not that the answer mattered to him, 
he thought. How should it? 

Perhaps, if Mark had known it, there arose 
now and then some maidenly speculations of 
the same nature in Miss Eleanor’s own well- 
regulated mind. What but a strong motive 
could have drawn her friend Mame’s uncle 
away from the morning papers, his bachelor 
cronies, and good cigars, into the wilds of the 
Pennsylvania hills, there to be bored by all 
the tedious talk about strata and epochs and 
the identification of fossils? He seemed in no 
haste to divulge it, indeed; perhaps out of the 
natural reluctance a man who has lived in the 
enjoyment of bachelor liberty up to the age 
of forty feels to resign it; perhaps because, 
with characteristic caution, he did not like to 
commit himself before making sure of Miss 
Eleanor’s sentiments. But he remained at 
Bartrum, and continued to join the exploring- 
party from time to time, quoting cynicisms 
from Ruskin and skepticisms from Swinburne, 
Weighing things in general in the balance and 
finding them light, and unconsciously acting 
the part of a perpetual eye-sore and stumbling- 
block to Mark Curtis. 

But, on the whole, these were not unhappy days 
for Mark. There were times when the savage in 
his nature seemed quite subdued—when he forgot 
that he was a “ half-educated beast of a miner,”’ 
with a breast full of unsatisfied desires and 
aspirations—when the future held out a beckon- 
ing hand and turned on him a smile suggestive 
to his imagination of all possible good. This 


hopeful mood often followed a conversation with 

Miss Eleanor. The young miner, who read 
; Tyndall and Hugh Miller in his leisure hours, 
impressed her at once as being an undeveloped 
genius; she had the true Bostonian zeal for 
culture, and here was a delightful opportunity of 
exercising it. Miss Eleanor felt herself charged 
with a special mission toward Mark. He was 
the readiest of proselytes. He listened to her 
talk as if it had been a perpetual utterance of 
oracles. Before he had known her ten days, 
he secretly undertook a walk of as many miles, 
in order to visit the haunts of a rare plant and 
procure the specimen he had heard her covet 
for her herbarium. Mark had never taken pains 
to form to himself any ideal of womanhood, 
looking upon women as beings who generally 
made more trouble than they were worth, and 
who, at any rate, interested him little. There- 
fore, Miss Eleanor was an astonishment, a 
revelation, to him. He never observed the little 
dictatorial way of announcing infallible proposi- 
tions, at which Mr. Albrey smiled indulgently— 
did not criticize the slight disposition to domineer 
over him and anybody who came in her way— 
he, with his inborn antagonism to all authority ! 
What did she not know? What could she not 
do? Was there another woman in the world 
like her? he thought. 

“You ought to hear her talk once,” he said 
to Josy, one day, in a moment of irrepressible 
enthusiasm. ‘It’s better than any book. I 
? believe she knows as much geology as the 
professor himself. She even knows Greek. 
’ Then there’s something about her that makes 
3 you feel it possible to do your best and be 
’ your best; when I listen to her, I can’t believe 
I am doomed to vegetate in this wretched 
corner of creation, among the coal layers, 
forever—a machine,” with a touch of bitterness. 

“Is she pretty, too?’ Josy asked, pondering 
with shut eyes over this picture of perfection. 

“Pretty? Don't know. Miss Albrey is 
pretty; Miss Eleanor is something more than 
that—you might call a wax doll pretty,’ said 
Mark, shortly. It was a frivolous question! 

Josy’s thoughts never moved swiftly ; Mark’s 
had traveled leagues before she summed up in 
her simple words, that had a touch of poetry 
about them like the tinge on the edge of a pale 
cloud after sunset, the result of her musings: 

‘‘Good and beautiful and wise, and able to 
help others: I think she must be like one of 
the angels.’”’ After another pause: “And to 
know that I can do nothing and help nobody !’’ 

The pitiful look and tone went to Mark’s 
heart—not as it would have done, could he 
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have realized its full meaning—ah, no! But} Had they but known what this parting meant 
Josy bore the burden of her pain and helpless- ito him! he thought. Had Miss Eleanor known! 
ness so silently, that others were apt to forget} How cruel she seemed at that moment—how 
what she herself seemed not to be conscious of. ; cold! He could have flung back at her feet, in 
Now, in a dim unpleasant way, it struck Mark ; his anguish and desolation of heart, the neatly 
that he must often have hurt Josy without being ; bound copy of Bacon's Essays which she pre- 
aware of it. But he never intended to be sented as a farewell keepsake to her hopeful 
unkind to the poor little thing, was his hasty } ; disciple, with some perfectly chosen words, such 
self-justifying reflection—of course, Josy knew } as Miss Eleanor’s always were, of good advice 
that. sand friendly encouragement. Mark was not 

It was a relief to see the smile and the familiar } ; sorry to have Mr. Albrey cut short the little 
expression of patient sweetness return to her } lecture by announcing that the train was in sight 


face. But was not the face itself whiter, thin- ; 
ner, somehow sadder, than its wont? Mark felt ; 
a sudden misgiving. 

‘* Don’t you feel so well as usual?’’ he asked, 
solicitously ; for, after all, he was fond of Josy. 

“It’s only the summer weather,” she said, 
cheerfully, and Mark’s anxiety was soon quieted. 
Soon forgotten, indeed. Josy did not complain. } 
She did not hint to Mark that she would have } 
liked a little more of his companionship than he } 
ever found time to bestow on her now; even 
when he happened to be at home, he was apt to } 
be too much occupied with some book Miss ; 
Eleanor had lent him to care about talking, and, : 
if he read aloud, it was only a bewilderment to 
the poor child and made her head ache sadly, 
when she tried to comprehend what it was that 
interested her friend so much. Mark never 
dreamed that he was neglecting Josy or greatly } 
missed by her; never noticed that the flicker of } 
life in the sick girl’s feeble frame was daily burr- $ 
ing fainter, nor guessed at the heart-ache wasting 
it faster than pain and loneliness could do. 

His mind was busy enough with other things. 
The summer days were fading away, and the} 
time which the professor had fixed as the limit ; 
of his stay in Bartrum was close at hand. Mark } 
could not refrain from restless speculations about } 
the future. It seemed impossible that this sum- ; 
mer could come and go and leave his life what } 
it had hitherto been. He could not believe in : 
the approaching separation, even when Miss 
Eleanor’s own lips alluded to it as something } 
inevitable. They were all so interested in him— 
all so kind: not that Mark presumed upon that, } 
or could have put his state of mental fermenta- : 
tion into words. 

But the day of departure came, and with it an ; 
end to Mark’s dreaming. Standing on the plat- } 
form of the little wooden station, waiting for the } 
eastward-bound train that was to bear his new 
friends away from him, the chief pang of’ the 


}she had disappeared ; 


} professor, with a hurried hand-clasp. 
> something for you; and, by all means, write to 
’me—we must not lose sight of you now, you 
; know. 


$ straight toward the hills. 


and offering the lady his arm. Tho last glimpse 
the young man had of her, she was entering a 
car, looking back with a smile to her escort, who 
followed with as tender an air of protection as a 
man can assume when his arms are encumbered 


with shawl-straps and satchels. If he ever saw 


: her again, he thought, she would be Mr. Albrey’s 


wife—and what if she were ? 
concern of his. 
His eyes were still fixed upon the door where 


Clearly, it was no 


Miss Mame was waving 
her bandkerchief from the car-window, and he 
did not see it; there was a touch on bis arm. 
“God bless you, Mark, my boy,” said the 
“ Here's 


There is the bell—good-bye, good-bye!” 

Mark was left alone on the platform; and, 
with a shriek and a puff and a clang, the train 
began to move. 

He did not wait to watch it out of sight; he 
turned abruptly and walked away from the place, 
In their friendly 
shadows, he would be beyond the reach of curious 
eyes or tattling lips; he could face this darkness 
of sudden bereavement that had fallen on him, 
; perhaps defy it. 

He walked fast and far, plunged in one of his 
} blackest, bitterest moods. 

Yet a short time ago, and he was ignorant of 
even the names of these strangers; and now, in 
his stormy fashion, he was raging against him- 


; self for the pain he could not help—the ‘sorrow- 
3; ing because he should see their faces no more.” 


What did they care for him? They would for- 


3 get him in aweek. The summer at Bartrum had 


been only a pleasant episode to them; to him, it 
had been a life-epoch: little they knew or cared, 
it seemed, whether he was to be the better or the 


’ worse for it ! 


But the tempest exhausted its force in time, 


moment lay in the consciousness that he had been } and Mark, coming to himself—wearied, softened, 
dreaming and now it was all over, and looked ; and with some just remorse for his own weak- 
pitiful enough by daylight, as dreams will do. { ness—remembered at last the thin packet the 
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professor had put into his hand, and paused to 
examine it: an innocent-looking envelope, with 
something folded inside. Mark drew out the 
enclosure, and his face changed as he glanced 
ever it—his heart beat faster. It was the official 


announcement that an appointment the pro- } 
fessor, unknown to the young man, had been { 


benevolently scheming to obtain for him, was 
at his disposal—an appointment to a position 
involving hard work and little pay, and even 
hardship. But no matter—it was an oppor- 


tunity: it was that opening to a new and wider ¢ 


life for which Mark had so keenly thirsted. 


He covered his face in a rush of mingled : 


feelings by no means all joyful: there was a 
sore spot in Mark’s heart that would not heal 
in a moment, even though he buried Bacon’s 
Essays deep out of sight in forest-mold, with 


& savage satisfaction that it was well Miss } 
Eleanor did not know—poor Eleanor, whose } 


intentions had been so good! 


A week later, he left Bartrum, taking leave 
of his old friends, the Rowans, overnight; for : 


he was to set out early in the morning. 
were sorry to part with him, after so many 
years of familiar intercourse; and he too might 


have felt this rending of old ties sharply, had ‘ 
As | 


his head and heart been less preoccupied. 
it was, he comforted himself and them: they 
should see him again; he would write to them 
soon. 


bedside all the evening, and a whirl of talk, ; 
by turns regretful and congratulatory, buzzed ‘ 
about his ears and penetrated no further. Neither 
did Josy speak much; she had been very white ‘ 
and still all week. 

“Good-bye, Josy dear,’’ Mark said, after the 
other farewells had been more or less noisily 


exchanged ; 


to make it brief. 
don’t forget Mark, my dear little Josy.”’ 


Josy strained her large dim eyes to look into } 


Mark's face for the last time, and held his hand 
tightly in hers for a moment. 


remember having left Josy in tears. 
“Good-bye, Mark,’”’ she said, quite calmly, 


They 3 


In a silent excitement, he sat by Josy’s 


and he stooped to kiss the sick girl, } 
It was the hardest parting of all, and he meant | 
“Tl write first to you; arid : 


He hoped she : 
Was not going to cry—he would not like to} 


JOYS. 

} loosening her clasp. ‘You've been very good 
;to me,” turning her head away on the pillow. 
; Mark went out of the room, glad that the 
} parting he had dreaded was over so quietly, 
3 Poor little Josy! Whom should he miss lil 3 
her? Why could he not have been a rich man 3 
son, able to give her all the care and comfort 
}she needed? Well, if he ever had any success, 
’ Josy should be the first one to be benefited by 
it. He could not help feeling that it was very 
generous of him to be so fond of her—poor, 
patient, good little Josy! 

The family soon separated; the lights were 
put out; and the hard-working household lay 
‘dreaming. It was dark and silent around Josy’s 
’ bed. To her helplessness and feeble sight, the 
3 splendors of the great starry heavens were con- 
: tracted to a few blurred points of light glimmer- 
ing in at her window; she lay still, wistfully 
watching them. Many a night, she had lain so; 
¢ they were like long-familiar companions, those 
faint stars, and she loved them. Did they remind 
her of a greater beauty, which her dim sight— 
dim to whatever was beautiful on earth—should 
‘ one day be strengthened and cleared to behold? 
’ She stretched out her arms toward the stars, at 
last, with a gesture of pain and pleading. 

‘QO Mother of God!’ whispered Josy, “I’ve 
¢no mother on earth—I’ve nothing now! Isn’t 
‘there room somewhere in heaven for a poor 
little useless thing like me?”’ 

In the gray dawn, Mark stole as noiselessly 
as he could down the steep staircase and past 
; Josy’s closed door. 

‘*T hope she’s asleep and won't be disturbed,” 
’ he thought, and went out alone into the morning 
twilight. The stars were just vanishing in the 
transparent glow of the coming sunrise; the 
sleeping hamlet and the green hillsides lay fair 
and as if of good omen before Mark’s eyes, as 
he turned them for the last time on Bartrum 
?and set out to seek his fortune elsewhere. 

And Josy? Josy had not been disturbed. 
She was asleep, as Mark had hoped. The 
widening dawn did not waken her when it 
touched her closed eyes and smiling lips: for 
’ there was room in heaven, and the sunrise Josy 
{ saw was the glory there. 
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OUR JOYS. 


How fading are the joys we dote upon— 
Like apparitions seen and gone ; 
But those which soonest take their flight 


Are the most exquisite and strong: 
Like angels’ visits, short and bright, 
Mortality’s too weak to bear them long. 





WYCHAM’S 
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BY ALICE MAUD EWELL. 





PART I. 
ELL, well! and what is it you'd 
@ be after to-night, child? 
That same old tale about 
what happened at the Ordi- 
nary? When will you get 
tired of hearing that, I won- 
der? How many times have 
I told it over again, to be sure? And what's to 
become of my knitting-work, pray Missy, with 
me talking all the while and clean forgetting to 
count the rounds, with hands idle in my lap, 
likely as not, and senses ’way off yonder? 
* Not that I mind telling it—oh, dear, no! I 
could go on from now till never on that subject, like 
most old folks talking of the days that are past 
and gone ; not that ‘twas so very long ago neither, 
nor me so old as some, only fifteen years make a 
heap o’ difference when you've left fifty behind 
you, and ’tis a great change, sure enough, to be 
living on my own savings ’mongst kinfolks in 
this new, lonesome, mountain country, from that 
busy, constant, care-taking time I used to see 
when I was housekeeper at Wycham’s Ordinary. 
Oh, no! I don’t mind telling it, if you want to 
listen; and then, as you say, Nancy has never 
heard it before. So mend the fire, you two, and 
shut yonder door where the draught comes in, 
or we'll all be catching our death o’ cold next 
thing. 
Never mind the window-curtain ; I like to look 














3 and go, I can tell you. 


traveled (though, dear knows, it seemed to me 
there was travel enough on ’em all), for the town, 
besides being county-seat, was a fine lively place 
and a vast deal going on there. 

We'd a grand wide prospect of a rich country 
from our windows, for all I'd not much time for 
viewing it. Truly we were kept pretty busy at 
the Inn, but Wycham’s Ordinary was no common 
wayside tavern for Tom, Dick, and Harry to come 
No, indeed! Them that 
we thought not good enough for our parlors and 
that thought themselves too good for a seat in the 
kitchen must needs go on to Moll Piggot’s little 
place, two miles further along the Battletown 
road—for we'd never room for that sort. "T'was 
a house of entertainment, so to speak, and enter- 
tainment in good fashion too, for them that could 
afford the price according. General Washington 





himself staid two or three nights with us, and 
several more grand officers on both sides, in time 
of the great war (the Revolution, as they call it) 
that was going on when we first began the inn: 
keeping; and very pleased with their fare were 
they, as well they might be too, for the trouble I 
took over it. 
The house was big and right old, being built by 
the Master’s great-grandfather, who was one of 
; the first-comers to those parts in far-back Indian 
times—and all of red English brick from ‘cross 
the water. There were twenty rooms in the 
main part, besides the wing that Mr. Wycham 





out into the dark, now and again, and spy that ; himself added on when he’d no better way to 
cedar top a-swinging in the wind, so light and } mend his fortune but turning the place into an 
graceful ’gainst the panes. And now, if you’re ; Ordinary. Plenty of money he had, after that, 
done and ready to heed, we'll e’en have the story } to live on—and to play away at cards, too, 
once more. } more’s the pity; and ’twas me who helped to 
*Twas in the old part of Virginia—the part ; make it. I’d been mighty fond of his lady, 
first settled when this was a howling wilderness } when I kept house for her just afore she died; 
—good two hundred miles from here, in sight of } I was fond of Miss Amy, his daughter, too ; and 
James River where it’s widest and where the tide 3 the Master treated me well enough, for all he 
comes up. The great big inn, or ordinary, as we } paid my wage none too regular. So I staid on 
always called it thereabouts, was built on a; after the place was made public, with twenty 
rising ground with trees all round it, at a corner } or thirty servants under me—big and little, 
where four roads met. One came down from the } white and black—and a heap of care atop 0’ my 
hilly lands that sloped behind t’ward the levels} shoulders. But twas a right happy life, after 
next the water; one went straight ‘cross to the { all; for I’d a deal in my hands to do with, and 
river landing, two miles off; one ran along with the } nobody on the place was treated more respect- 
river, clean to its mouth, folks said; and t’other } fully than Mrs. Martha Matchin. 
and last was the way to Battletown, about twenty Mr. Julius Wycham, the Master, was a fine- 
miles westward—and that was the road most ; looking gentleman, blood-kin to half the highest 
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quality-folks in Virginia, I reckon, and with {ago last April, when the ball came off at 


manners to match his raising. Even when he } ; Wycham’ s Ordinary—that night, that I remem- 
was in his cups, you could see that, whether } ber as well as if it was yesterday. We had a 
‘twas joking humor with him or swearing. Such ; big fine ball-room, and, two or three times 
a high courtly way as he had, to be sure, and ; a year, the young folks far and nigh—least- 
not a bad heart inside him—though some of his ; wise, all that were anybody, as the saying is— 
doings, truth to tell, no good sober woman could came there to dance and merry-make at 
approve. His daughter—Miss Amabel, that we; Wycham’s Ordinary. Famous balls they were, 
always called Amy—took after her mother in; too, with company and music and supper all 
goodness, with the best looks of both sides ; befitting. The last I'd make sure of, though 
mixed and mingled in her together. The ; it seemed to me every time ’twould be the end 
Master was mighty fond and proud of her— of Martha Matchin. Dear me! such a bother 
and no wonder!—though he left her a heap ; :as it was! It makes my old bones even now 
to herself and her own way; but she wasn’t ‘ fairly ache to think on! The gentry came in 
one to be mistrusted or to go astray, anyhow— ; their coaches or on horseback from as far off 
and then, you see, he knew I’d watch over her. ; as Battletown, or even ’eross the river, and 
I couldn’t have loved her dearer or been care- ; many staid overnight to breakfast—or, mayhen, 
fuller of her if she’d been my own child—and { dinner, too—next day. There was where the 
he knew it. paying part came in, for all the rest was free; 
She'd no more to do with the public business ; so, besides the cleaning up and setting to rights, 
of the Inn than any other young lady of the; they were to wait on; and, I tell you what, 
county. Her father had no notion of any such ; my honeys, when the last carriage had rolled 
thing, nor she either. The private family rooms } away and all was done, I felt like a gust had 
were well away from all that; but with me in $ swept over me. 
the pantry, or the still-room, or my own little; That night in the beginning of April was a 
kitchen, where the dessert cookery and pre- § dark cold one for the season—coming on to rain, 
serving was done—why, there, of course, ’twas ; with the wind a-blowing damp from the south- 
a vastly different matter. There, from the time ; east; but the company all came, in spite o’ that. 
when she was a little toddling creature, was ; Little difference did the wind or weather make, 
where she loved best to be; and there she: after they’d once got there, to the young folks 
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learned, I do believe, all the recipes I’d in my 
head as well as in the house-book. She'd a 
smart brave spirit of her own, and a lively 


at their dancing or the gentlemen at their cards. 
¢ The damp never quenched the kitchen-fire nor 
cracked the fiddle-strings past mending, and, 








tongue besides—so, what with that and the 3 of all who kept step with the fiddle-music that 
fairest face in Queen Mary’s County, no wonder $ evening, there was nobody that could outdo 
there were soon lovers a-wooing in plenty > our Amy. 

One of °em was Mr. Martin Hayward—as fine; ’Twas about ten 0’ the clock, and the supper- 
& young gentleman as any in the land, and } table already setting, with the dancing and fid- 
a good match for her in every way, with his } dling, on one side, enough to drive a poor body 
estate in sight of the Ordinary and all the ; ; half crazy by the noise of it, and trouble enough 
money you'd want—which is a good thing to $ in the kitchen and dining-room, on t’other side, 
have in marrying, for all she’d have taken him, to finish the business—what with stupid cooks 





all the same, without, I reckon; so, before I had 
fairly sensed that she was a woman grown, there 
she was promised to him. However, Mr. Julius 
Wycham vowed and swore she should marry 


no man on earth before she was twentyone. } 


Master Martin fretted and. fumed at three whole 
years to wait; but she was contented enough. 


She'd not go against her father, she said—nor : 


Was it any great long time, neither; and so he 


gave in, and so it was at this pass when the } 


time I’m telling about came around. 


But I must make haste, upon my word, and } 
get to the real beginning of the tale, if we ‘ 


Want to finish it to-night: 


It was in the peer 1789, just fifteen years 
Vou. XCVI.—19 


> spoiling everything, and waiters clean out of 
? the little senses they had at the best of times! 
3 Well, twas just about that time, as I was saying, 
> when the stranger-gentleman came. I was 
walking down a cross passage off the big halt, 
my keys in one hand and a candle in the other, 
> making for the linen-closet at one end, when 
there comes a double rap, hard and fast, on the 
- outer side door. ‘Who in the name o’ sense 
is it now?” says I, and soI jerked it open in 
:@ hurry: and there he stood, with the lady in 
his arms! 

Well, well! Ill never forget the first sight 
3 of ° em, as he stood then, just like a picture 
; framed in the doerway, with pitch-dark owside 
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behind and the candle a-flaring in the draught | 
*gainst his pale face. It was white as death, ' 


eyes. 
and comely he was, like everybody did after- 
ward—only his dreadful look catched me 
straightway. The lady lay for all the world like ° 
one dead, hanging over his shoulder. He held ° 
her up and tight against him with one. arm— 


as, to be sure, was easy enough, for such a} 
slim little creature never did I see, to be? 


a@ woman’s form. They were both dressed as 
travelers, in long cloaks—the gentleman in a 
cocked hat all out o’ shape with damp, and the 


So there stood I inside and he out, one moment, 
a-staring; then he stepped in and said: 
‘*Madam, I perceive that there is some sort 
of merry-making with you to-night, and maybe 
the Inn is crowded; but I beg you, for God’s 


lodging for this lady and myself.” 
Then I was mightily put about, and knew not 
what to say; for, on these banquet-nights at the 


Ordinary, there was indeed scarce a room empty » 
: went out of his body—and so I told the stranger. 
napping of the old ones, besides so many from ‘ 


—what with dressing of the young folks and 


a distance staying till next day. But'yet, when ; 
I looked at that slip of a creature laying there 
so still and like dying—as he’d said—why, twas 
only one thing to be spoken. 
‘‘The price makes no odds,” 
minute whilst I was thinking. 
double, and double that again, if you but make 


says he, on the 


haste, for love of heaven! 
room.” 

‘Sir?’ 
on. Come in, and, if the house was only two 
rooms big, you should have one.” 


Then he begged that it might be as far from 
; which were the best of stuffs and the finest of 
‘ linens, to be sure, and laid her between hot 
’ blankets with hot bricks at her feet. 
he kept on} 
, heart alive! a long, long while it did seem to me 
: then, before she opened her eyes and looked at 
us. 


all the noise as I could make it, though—as he 
said—for all that, she would, maybe, never hear 
sound again. 

‘“‘Make haste! make haste!” 
a-saying, in a wild eager way. 

So, most distracted as I was with a ball-supper 
and a death-bed on my hands together—as one 
may say—I called big Betty to stay behind me, 
in charge, and Sukey Ann to come on quick with 
a shovel of coals for the fire-lighting, and went 
up the wing stairway, the gentleman at my heels. 

Well, I led ’em to the far corner room of the 
wing, that, by good luck, was the only one out- 


wre 


> the way the gentleman went on over her. 
> chafed her little waxy hands and kissed ’em too, 
> and her lips and her forehead ; 
lady hooded elose, her face well-nigh hidden. } 


>my heart bleed; 
: answered. 
; get one drop of spirit betwixt her teeth; 
; bless you! the pretty teeth were clinched too 
sake, if you would serve the dying, to find a‘ 


: that fetched them hither. 


; he well-nigh set me wild. 
“Tl pay you } 
; trying to warm her feet, and it seemed to my 
and show us to a} 

) again. 
quoth I, “’twas not money I was set ; 


} through us ’way off yonder. 
long and deeply, just once, and her eyelids fell 
like snow on March violets. 
and-out free and empty in the house; and there } 
we got the poor thing’s cloak off and her on the } 
bed—where she lay like the dead, sure enough. } and 
I do believe the gentleman thought her really ; evenly. 
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gone, for so he prieaiil out that she was when 


‘he looked at her; but I felt of her heart, and 
sure enough, and a wild curious look in his} 
I didn’t seem to see then how handsome ' 


a z3 
‘Sir, the breath ’s still in her nostrils. ’Tis 
: only a swoon,” I said. And sol fell a-rubbing 
, her, whilst Sukey blew up the fire, and he 
, likewise, as best a man could, fell to helping me. 
She was the most ‘eautiful creature I ever did 
’ set eyes on, what there was of her, and her face 
like a little white flower beat down in a storm: 
and the pitifullest sight I ever did behold was 
He 


he called in her 
ear ‘‘Sweetheart! Sweetheart !’’ and then again 
‘‘Mary! Mary! Mary!’’ in that tone as made 
but she never stirred nor 
He’d a brandy-flask, too, a-trying to 
but, 


tight for him. Then he cried out to me to send 
for the nighest doctor; but I knew for certain 
there’d be no use in that, for the doctor was 
twelve good miles away, with old Squire Doughty 
laying very low and too rich to leave till breath 


I asked him how long she’d been this way, and 
he said ’twas about five miles from the Ordinary 
when she was taken sudden-like in the carriage 
With that, he falls to 
groaning and kissing her again, till, truth to tell, 
I'd got off her little 
shoes and silk stockings by that time, and was 


touch she was getting a bit more like natural flesh 
So I gave him a hint to leave us women 
to ourselves with her, whereupon he stared at me 
in a queer way like one half ’mazed, but did as 
he was bid, poor fellow, and shut the door 
behind him. Then we took off her clothes, 


*T wasn't 
so long by the clock, I found out afterward, but. 


She opened ’em quick and wide, and beautiful 


> eyes they were; but it was a queer look they gave, 


like she didn’t see us plain, or maybe saw clean 
Then she sighed 


Sukey says to me: 

“Qh, ma’am, she’s gone again,’ and burst 
out crying at that; but I put my ear down close 
heard her breath a-coming and going 
“She's asleep,” says I, and so she 
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was—as I went right out and told the gentle-; the youngsters all, ‘twas neither will nor skill 
man. Sa body could count on in that quarter. But one 

He was leaning against the wall of the passage, » living soul was there, in the house, that | made 
right by the door, with his eyes shut and the : sure could do it—and that was the young mis- 
dreadfullest suffering look on his countenance } tress, Amy Wycham. Such a touch of the hand 
—and ’twas then I noticed for the first time that 3 and such a way of it as she had, with brute and 
night how comely he was. His face was as; human! and that from the time she was five 
delicate-shapen as any woman’s and scarce older- ; year old—I do declare. “T'was tender as falling 
looking than hers in yonder on the pillow, save } rose-leaves—and strong, too—that way of hers. 
maybe in signs of deep trouble—yet it was not ; Be it a chicken torn by the dogs, or one of the 
wanting in the manly turn, neither. His hair ’ blacks with a mashed finger, be it cut or sore, 
was all untied behind and neither curled nor } that child was willing and ready. "Twas a gift 
powdered, a-hanging over his brow and on his } in nature, sure enough, as contrary wise with me, 
shoulders most carelessly, but showing the nat- a weakness in the flesh; and a prettier sight 
ural golden color of it all the more for that. } never did anybody see in this world than her— 
He was a real gentleman, as I saw the minute ; a fair young creature, with her brown head 
I first clapt eyes on him at the door, and ’twas 3 a-bending low, and her little white hands 
@ gentleman’s rich dress that he wore under } a-working, busy at some such service. “T'would 
his long cloak thrown back off his shoulders. } be like asking a heap to call her now, in her 
However, as one might see plainly, it was little } ball-frock, a-dancing with her sweetheart; but 
he thought about looks or clothes that time. ¢yet she was never the girl to stay back for 

“Thank heaven!” says he, when I told him } that—not she! It did seem a bit past reason, 
my good news. Then he straightened up and took } however; yet I looked at the poor young gentle- 
astep or two, but fell back next moment stag- } man, and it came over me, like he’d been my 


Q 


gering ’gainst the wall. My heart went out to 3 own mother’s son, that a body couldn’t do too 





the lad at that sight—for truly he was scarce 
more than a lad—and I opened the door of the 
next room to that one we'd taken the lady into, 
and I said: ‘Sir, ’tis yours for the night,”’ never 
caring if it was engaged after twelve o'clock, and 
to some of the highest quality-folks at that. 
They must go bundle in elsewhere, thinks I to 
myself; so I fairly pushed him in—and, with 
that, he sinks into the first chair, like one too 


much for him. 

‘«Sir,”’ says I, ‘‘there’s one woman in the 
house can do it for you.” 

“Tis but a cut—a flesh-wound,”’ says he; 
3 ‘and I'll pay well for. the kindness.” 
$ ‘*Good Lord! sir,” says I, at that, ‘it’s little 
pay she'll take, I’m thinking.”’ 

‘Can she keep a still tongue about it?” says 

he. ‘‘And you too, ma’am, for kindness’ sake? 


by 


sick to stand. 


*Tis no matter for public talk with me, though 
“Tis my arm. 


I had forgot it,’ says he, ;@ little thing and partly accident.’ ‘Then, on 
like to himself, a-closing his eyes one minute. {a sudden, he cries out like one making his 
Then he turns to me, and speaks quick and low. ; mind that second: ‘‘There’s been trouble, good 
“Good woman,” says he, ‘‘sinee there’s no; woman! and as well trust you first as last. 
doctor to be had in these parts—as you say— }I think I can trust that face of yours,” and 
can you, or is there anybody in this house that } he looked me in the eye: ‘I’ve had trouble. 
¢an, dress me a wound ?”’ I’ve got a secret,’ says he: ‘will you keep it 
“Law! sir,’ says I, took all aback at this; 3 close ?”’ 
and there I stood a-thinking. “Fore God! I will, sir,” says I, solemnly 
I'd never courage or stomach for such business } speaking—and gave him my hand on it, too. 
myself, and that’s truth, for all some kind folks ; And then off I went in a hurry. 
have said ’twas only make-believe and fine-lady Truly and fairly, it did appear that I was one 
airs. Common sickness I can ’tend with the best ; ; pulled two ways, that night. I heard big Betty 
but, when it comes to the sight o’ blood—be it } sereeching “‘ Mrs. Martha! Mrs. Martha!”’ before 
only a finger-cut—why, it’s all in a tremble}I was half-way downstairs. ‘The Master’s 
I am, and ready to drop that minute. There’s > calling for another dozen bottles of the Tokay 
the Master, thinks I to myself, who surely ought } wine,’ says she. ‘Tis wanted in the card- 
to know how; but how deep in his cups he was room, ma’am, and they’ve had too much a’ready 
by this time, there’s no telling, only I felt right } to be kept waiting long. Billy Carter ’’—that 
certain *twas ’way past clear eyes or steady hand ’ was Master’s own black man—“ is drunk as a 
with him and all the other elder gentlemen with ’ loon behind the kitchen-door,” says she. “Lord! 
him at the cards. As for Master Hayward and | ma’am, you’ve been up yonder a good half-hour 
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arated 


and more, by the clock, and cook half crazy for ; to my notions. Why, dancing came always as 
a word with you. ‘Tis the thyme for the roast-; natural to that child as ‘tis for a colt to run, 
goose gravy she’s after, and can’t find it high ; from the time I taught her the first reel-step, 
ner low—nor I, either. I’ve done my best with ; my own self, one day, in the pantry, when she 
the table, ma’am. And how’s the poor fainting ’ was four year old. And there she was now, 
lady ?” } her eyes outshining the candles, and her cheeks 
«“ Better,” says I, ‘and fast asleep.” And } like two blush-roses just come out, a-turning 
I took that chance to ask her if she knew which hands across and down the middle, with Mr. 
way the strangers had come and if the carriage Hayward to her partner. 
was waiting. ; I thought, when I looked at ’em, that there 
*Twas a hired close-chaise from Battletown, } never was a prettier-matched couple, and that’s 
she said. The driver had fetched in a traveling- 3; truth. He was a fine tall figure of a lad, as 
bag, and staid ten minutes or so over a drink of ; straight as a cedar sapling, and a face as good- 
brandy while his horse was feeding, and then he ; natured as twas handsome, for all maybe a bit 
went off at a rattling pace that road he'd come ; too bent on having all things his own way. 
by. He seemed a right civil-spoken man, said His way was t'ward Miss Amy Wycham then, 
she; but ’twas like drawing of eye-teeth or blood as anybody might see—and I, for one, would 
from a turnip to get a word out of him about the ; ne’er gainsay it. He was fine and brave, that 
strange lady and gentleman. night—not anywise foppish, neither, but like a 
So that was all she knew, and, before that } gentleman 4-la-mode, as the French folks say— 
little was fairly out of her mouth, ’twas off in ; in a velvet coat and rose-flowered satin waistcoat, 
a run with me—first, to tue cellar—next, to the 3 with his hair all curled and powdered white 
kitchen ; and often have I wondered since then 3 and tied with a sky-blue ribbon behind. I’m 
how I kept my senses straight. Thinks I to ; told, the fashion of powder is going out for 
myself, if ’twas a matter of life and death up; young folks, nowadays. There’ll never be 
yonder, the poor young gentleman would soon ; another so genteel and well becoming, to my 
be ready for his burying. It did seem like } notion; and mighty becoming it was to Master 
when, in dreams, you’ve got to run and just § Martin, and it made my heart beat young and 
can't hardly creep, I was that backheld by { warm to see them two, hand in hand, a-stepping 
everything. But I hasted all I could, and, 3 it together. 1 hated to spoil her light heart 
presently, made shift to steal off again and 3 and pleasure—and there I stood, saying never 
squeeze me inside the ball-room door. ’T'was a’ a word; but she spied me a-looking, and, when 
pretty sight that I saw in there, and the prettiest ; ner part in the figure was done, here she came, 
part of ail was our young mistress. stepping up to me so thoughtful and easy, with 
The room was mighty big and long—’twas young Master Martin close after her. 
said, the biggest in the county—and rightly, **Do you want me, Mrs. Martha?’’ says she, 
too, I reckon ; and it seemed as if all the young } all sweetly smiling and breathing quick-like 
quality-folks in the county must be there from the dance. 
dancing together, that night. The candles were} ‘Aye, my dear,” says I, and gave her a sly 
all shining double—as one may say—for the } beck with my finger; but Master Hayward must 
floor was like a looking-glass for polish. The } needs put in bis saucy tongue. 
fiddles, they were playing away “Devil’Mong: ‘‘Somebody’s always wanting her,”’ cries he, 
the Tailors’-—I mind the tune well. And ; ‘‘with a plague on it! And what is it now, 
such a turning and clasping hands! such a} pray, Mrs. Martha, ma’am? Is it the sillabub 
reaching up and swinging down! such a show- } that won't silly, or the custards gone to whey? 
off of grand party-dresses—India muslin fine} Have the fox-dogs broke into your cold meats 
as cobweb, and silk, and satin! such a spark-} again, or is the big punch-bowl smashed to 
ling of bright eyes and blushing of rosy-red: bits? Hey, Mrs. Martha—have I guessed 
cheeks was there, to be sure! There was the { right?’ says he. 
beautiful Miss Evelina Battle, that was called} Keep your wit to mind your knowledge, 
the belle of Battletown; and there was Miss} -Mr. Pert,” says I. ‘I’ve not kept house, these 
Betty Baker, that General Washington himself} thirty years, to be running now with any such 
had toasted at Alexandria one time, last year } troubles to any the age of her. "Tis neither cold 
before, for the grandest beauty there; and there ’ meats nor sillabub, custards nor punch.” 
were the Misses Steptoe, pretty enough, and the; ‘And, if it were,’’ quoth he, a-looking at her 
sort that’ll coquet with a shirt on a handspike: } mighty proud and fond, “I'll wager twenty 
put none of ’em could touch our Amy, according é pounds she knows as much as the most.” 
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“She's not wanting in sense to iean* * says I, 5 peepee I saw that, for any young man’s sense 
and then I whispered in her ear that twas no 3 of it he had, she might’s well have been me or 
laughing-matter. So she made him a sign to; the old doctor. Then I said to myself: ‘ His 
wait, and she came with me then outside the $ trouble’s bitter and sunk deep.” And I fell to 
door—he fairly a-prancing, first on one foot, } wondering what the matter was, and what betwixt 
then on t’other, for very impatience—and there } him and the little thing asleep in t’ other room. 
I told her what was wanting. ‘‘My dear,” ; Twas, most likely, a duel for her sake, it seemed 
says I, “‘there’s suffering in his eye.’ And, >to me then. I hoped nobody was killed; yet, 
when she heard that, there came the sweetest ; someway, my blood ran cold—like a warning 
pitying look on her face. 3 sign of truth—at that thought. If ‘twas any 

“Tm ready,” says she, with never one look 3 such mischance, sure enough, I knew full well 
behind her; and. ’fore I was half-way up the } there were not wanting more than one or two 
stair, she was clean at the top. : under this very roof to bear him company, as 

We found the gentleman a-ready and waiting | the same was nothing uncommon with gentle- 
—if one may call it waiting, to be walking the } men of spirit and honor. But I hated to think 
floor. He'd taken off his cloak and the coat- S of him that-a-way, and I hated to think there 
sleeve from his left arm, and I remembered saseed was anything wrong betwixt him and her. 
he held the lady with his right when he} He'd called her ‘“‘sweetheart”’ in his taking-on, 
fetched her in. There was a silk handkerchief; and I prayed in my heart. if so she was, all 
tied tight round his arm, over the shirt-sleeve, } might be truly fair and lawful; for, if ’twas 
‘twixt elbow and shoulder; and ’twas all stained } anywise t’other way, my duty was plain. It 


and horrid, a sight to see. He started when he 
saw Amy—and no wonder !—and he made her 
a bow like to any queen; but he said never a 
word—he just sat down by the table and 
stretched out his arm upon it. I'd fetched 
the warm water and the bandages needful, } thinking all this; and there he sat, with his 
and there she went to work. eyes cast down and that kind o’ dazed, suffering, 

Lord bless the child! I never saw the like of 3 miserable look in ’em, till, presently, all was 
her in such business—for kindness or for skill. ; finished and the last bandage on; then he takes 
And to think how the very look of it made} her hand on a sudden and kisses it, mighty 
me stomach-sick ! while there was she a-bending 3 gratefully and in that way as only a gentleman 
over, a-touching it with her little daintified born can do. If she’d colored ever so little or 
fingers, calm as calm. I couldn’t help looking, } been one bit put about, I’d ha’ made sure of 
for all ‘twas ‘gainst the grain, when she untied 3 there never being another chance for any such 
the kerchief. ‘Twas no such a deep cut—nor, ; gallantries as that; but she didn’t. She just 
maybe, dangerous, at worst—but ugly enough, ; looked straight up at him, calm and grave, and 
for all that. The blood was dried and clotted 3 with that same sweet pity in her eyes. I thought 
just as it first ran out, and the fine linen of the }I’d never seen her look so beautiful, standing 
sleeve—best quality Holland as ever was made, } there in her ball-dress, but clean forgetting the 
and the ruffles of real lace—that was cut through ball and never even seeming to hear the music 
with the very same gash, and sticking raw-edged } that was sounding all through the house; but, 
in the place—God knoweth for how long! ; all the same, I was easy in my mind that I'd 

Well, she cut away the nasty bloody stuff, done no harm a-calling her. 
and she washed the wound, and salved it,°and I told her, after awhile, when we two went 
bound it safe up—me fetching what was wanted }.downstairs together, how that she must let on 
and keeping nigh at hand, meanwhile. The poor ; to nobody what had passed. “Tis a secret, 
gentleman set his teeth together and breathed } my dear,” says I, “and I promised we’d hold 
hard twice or thrice; but, in the main, he stood } our tongues.” 
it wonderful well, to be a man, with never a} ‘What!’ says she, half smiling, half in 
moan or groan—though it must have hurt right} earnest. ‘Tell nobody, Mrs. Martha? Not 
sorely, being so stiff and long undressed, as Seven Martin Hayward, if he asks me? Nay— 
‘ppeared. His arm was white as Amy’s own, Vets be sure to ask me what kept me gone 

} 
§ 


Ordinary was harbor for shame or scandal in 
Martha Matchin’s time. Still, I couldn't judge 
harm from them two fair young faces, nor scarce 
believe ’em to be that sort. 

There I stood a-staring at the man whilst 


: 
+ 
5 
with blood, the kerchief and the fair linen |i never be said, forsooth, that Wycham’s 


and blue-veined like any lady’s. I watched {so long. Maybe I'll tell him, maybe I won't; 
him keen when she touched and pressed it with ’ but I will bind him secret as the grave before 
her soft fingers—and her breath warm against it, } I do,’ says she, so prettily nodding her head. 
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So I said very ih, 2 if he plagued her with } use; it sine like her heart- noititiont were sean 
asking—since one would not lightly spoil lovers’ sure enough ; her life just sunk and faded, slow 
good-confidence, as there’s no surer way to do, ; but sure, like the last coal ’mongst white ashes 
in sooth, than your one-sided secrets betwixt : on the hearth. ‘Twas just afore death fairly 
“em. But, all the same, I did wish that Master : ; struck her, when she opened her eyes for the 
Martin might never once think to ask her. ; } last time in this world—a-looking dim and awe- 

Folks said that all went finely with the ball, } some-like, as if out of the valley o’ the shadow 
that night, at Wycham’s Ordinary —so that } o’ death—and that look went straight to the gen- 
never was such another there, before or after. ; tleman standing agonizing over her. 

*Twas all fair and smooth, in the dancing-room,} Then he said: ‘‘ Mary! Mary! do you know 
as the very floor itself, and all fair and square} me? Speak to me, Mary!’’ And his tone I'll 
at the cards, with never a black look or sharp ne'er forget, to my dying day. 

word from anybody, and the supper a set-out to; She sort o’ smiled, and her lips moved. 

be proud of; and the Master went off to bed, ; ‘Leonard !’’ says she, in a little low whisper, 
when it broke up, like any lamb, save for} but right plain; just once, “Leonard!” Then 
swearing an oath or two at yellow Tom that} he cried out sharply, like he'd been struck, and 
was helping him. But ’twas all like a curious, hid his face in the bed-clothes ; and it seemed to 
mixed-up, half-’wake dream, to me. The stran- } * me that couldn't be his name, for certain, nor what 
ger-gentleman never tasted food, that night. } ‘ he’d wanted her to say. 

He shook his head impatient-like at any word; Well, she never said aught more than that, the 
concerning it—for ‘full heart maketh empty ° only word I ever heard her speak ; and, a little 
stomach,” as the old saying is; and, if any- time after, about sundown, she died—calm and 
body’s heart was ever full of trouble and } easy,so that one might scarce tell when the breath 
anxiousness, I’m sure his was running over} went out of her. And no words that ever were 
because of the little lady. “T'was pacing hither } spoke or wrote in a book could fairly tell the grief 
and yon he was, and a-praying at the door of the poor stranger-gentleman. “Twasn’t loud 
to know if all was well with her, the long | and out-breaking, like some, all ook out in talk and 
hours through—as Sukey told me, next morn-; crying; but ’twas deep, deep down inside of his 
ing. Nigh daylight, Sukey came to me rt Peery He ordered the beautifullest coffin for her 
told me there was something wrong with the ; that ever was made in Battletown, all shining, half 
lady. She was cold as ice, for all the pile of } covered with silver, such as ’twould be truly ’most 
bed-clothes—the wench said, a-crying as she } a pleasure to be buried in, and Betty Whipstitch 
told it—and her breath that faint and low, } must needs make the finest shroud ever cut out 
that it did seem ’most clean gone out of her; of linen. Mighty becoming it was to the poor 
body. For her part, Sukey said, she mistrusted } little dead lady, and mighty sweet and fair she 
from the first if ‘twas sound natural sleep— 3 looked, with her little hands like wax, and that one 
so sinking-sudden, as it were, and heavy and ; could ’most see through, crossed on her breast. 
still; and now she could not waken her, do There wasn’t a woman’s eye dry that saw that 
what she would, and she believed 'twas nothing } sight; but, when we fetched the gentleman in to 
more nor less than death itself come next. § look, he never shed one tear. There she lay, 

Well, well! I could go on about it ’most all } and there he stood gazing down, a’most as 
night—but *twould make the tale too long. ; mock like death itself. 

We sent for the doctor, and he came straight} ‘Poor little girl!’’ says he, and he touched 
away from one death-bed to another. He said ; her face easy as he said it. ‘‘ Poor little girl!”’ 
twas some failing of the heart—mayhap, the} “Was she your wife, sir?’ I said; but | 
same that women-folks call heart-brokeness, } thought then his saying that someway didn't 
though he never spoke that word ; ’twas another } sound like it. 

name lie called it by—a great long grand-sounding ‘‘ Nay,”’ says he, never lifting his eyes, “sbe 
name that I never could catch. He said ’twas a} was my sister.” 

disease most uncommon in the young and sound} «But you called her Sweetheart, sir,”’ says I. 
—and he wondered vastly if she’d hada bad sud-}  « Did I?” says he. << Well, so we often called 
den shock, a-looking meanwhile at the gentle- ; her,”’ 

man, who never said one word. He was shocked} Then I said: ‘And is your name Leonard, sir!” 
himself, | reckon, past hearing or answering. ' And my heart beat like anything as the words 
«Save her! save her!’’ was all his cry. ‘Can ‘ came out, though I felt like I must ask or die. 
nothing be done to save her?’’ And all we or} He looked up quickly then, and he laughed in 
anybedy could do was done—but “#was no-mortal } a curious way. 
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«« Yes,”’ says he; ‘call me that, ates woman. 
Yes, my name is Leonard—and Strange. I am 
Mr. Leonard Strange,” 


again; and I thought ’twas strange, sure enough, 
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says he, and he laughed : 


‘ 


and | only half believed him—but so we called } 


him, after that. 
I asked him if there were any kinpeople or 
friends, where they came from, that he wanted 
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we were talking of grave-room for the little 
lady ; and ‘twas there we laid her low, on the 


third day after she died. “Twas a fair fine 


$ evening, wonderful warm for the season, with 


the sun a-setting ’mongst yellow clouds in the 


; west and the fields just greening up with spring. 
’ He’d begged for a quiet burying and all kept 


3 close as might be; 


written to or anywise bidden to the burying. : 


And he said: ‘*No. She’d no blood-kindred in 
. the world but me,”’ said he. 
@ living soul I want, that day.” 

There was a graveyard high up on the hill 


‘And there's not : 


but, someway, the neighbors 
had got wind of it, and a many of ’em came to 
see. Everybody was mighty grave and pitiful, 
for all they whispered and wondered ’mongst 


; themselves—some a-guessing one thing, and some 


back of the Ordinary, where folks had been } 


buried from the earliest settled times in those glad he was that wrapped in his grief as never 


parts, even them that were killed a-fighting ° 


with the Indians. 
thought it, with its skulls-and-crossbones cut 
on the sunk tombstones, and great long grass 
up to a body’s knees, and wall half-ready to 
tumble down. ‘Twas a queer fancy, though 


A dismal place, I always ° 
¢ but he never heeded nor looked, 


tother. Every eye was set on him that was 


the single solitary mourner, and I was right 


to heed their staring. ’Tisn’t always balm to 
the living when folks crowd after the dead; 
not he; and 
*twould ha’ touched heart of*stone to see him 


° a-walking all alone in his dismal mourning-black 


that Mr. Strange took to it from the first, when : 


, ‘ behind the coffin. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE YOUNGSTER WHO SURVIVED. 


BY BELLA FRENCH SWISHER. 


Ort mothers tell and poets sing, 
In tones of monrnful pride 
Which to our eyes the teardrops bring, 
Of ‘‘the little boy that died.”’ 
But, while I sing, I’ll spend the time 
In searching for a fitting rhyme 
For the youngster who survived 
And from his cradle grew and thrived. 


Oh, he is smart and worldly wise, 
And mischief is his aim ; 
He robs the birds and tortures flies 
Without a blush of shame ; 
No barbéd fence can keep a peach 
Or other “goody ”’ from the reach 
Of the youngster who survived 
And from his cradle grew and thrived. 





He learns to smoke and chew quite young, 
And early apes a dude ; 
And he has words at end of tongue 
A sailor would think rude. 
He will not work ; he hates his school ; 
Pa is “*eld man’’ and ma “‘a fool,”’ 
To the youngster who survived 
And from his cradle grew and thrived 


He worries, teases, snubs us all, 
And, like a whirlwind, lays 
Our hopes in ruins, great and small, 
And with our heart-strings plays. 
Yet hate the imp, all ye who can ! 
It takes hard knocks to make a man 
Of the youngster who survived 
And from his cradle grew and thrived. 
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Avutcmy winds within the trees, 

Waken sweetest melodies, 

Tuneful alike for the happy and sad, 
Telling sweet stories to those who are glad, 


Whispering comfort to those who mourn ; 

For the past summer that may not return, 

For hopes that were blighted, of time misspent 
In pleasures past, they find no content. 


JULIA MOORE. 


Our hopes and our fears lie scattered around 

Like the dead fallen leaves that strew the ground, 
And the careless may tread them where they liq, 
Nor take one thought of the hopes that die. 


’Twould comfort us all, if we only could know 
That angels from heaven come down here below 
An invisible feeling of gomfort to bring 

Till past disappointments have lost all their sting. 








THE 


‘‘THISTLE’’ 


DIAMOND. 





BY EDWARD 


L. RECKARD. 








ey ICHARD MARGRAVE’S} 


of conscience which pre- 
vented him from making 
her his wife; and he did 
not wed her because he feared the reproaches 
of that conscience. 

As he sat on the sands at Nantasket, awaiting 


her coming, and as he idly poked the glistening } 


shifting specks with his cane, he beheld, in 
retrospect, for the thousandth time, a picture 
which he knew, if he were false to himself, 
would haunt him forever. 

He saw the town of Kimberley, South Africa, 
with its hot, suffocating, dusty streets, its low, 


flat, thin sheet-iron structures, and countless ; 
tents; the toiling ten-ox-teams laboriously : 


dragging the lumbering heavy-wheeled carts, 
with their shrieking filthy native drivers; the 
hurrying, bustling throngs upon the narrow 
pathways—a heterogeneous mixture of all 
classes, kinds, and degrees of men and nations. 

He saw a tent alone by itself on the southern 


nature was no exception | 
to the general rule. He} 
loved a woman sincerely, ° 
and it was but a question ; 


she always had a kind glance for me, sometimes 
a pleasant word. 

“And then I made up my mind to come 
to the diamond-fields; and, when I saw her 
before I left Boston, she spoke kindly to me 
>and wished me success; and, when we said 
* good-bye, she gave me her hand. Dick, I fee) 
» those soft warm fingers now; and often, in 
the pit, has that sensation come over me, and 
:I would know no fatigue nor hunger while it 
lasted. 

‘‘Since the day you saved me in Isaac’s den, 
Dick, I have loved you as a man can love another 
who has risked his life for him, and, though you 
> are better born and bred than I, I know that 
you return the feeling. Even theugh I found the 
> diamond the day before we signed, I had sworn. 
: when I recovered in your tent, that half of all 
I had or should find was yours; and half of it 
is yours, Dick; but the other half is—Helen’s 
’ Promise me you will find her; that you will give 
iit to her; and tell her that—that I loved her. 
’ Promise me!” 

; Richard Margrave saw and heard all this— 
sand much more: he thought of how he had 
} tenderly laid his partner away, and remembered 





outskirts of the town and just beyond the? without shame that the hot tears had fallen; 
richest of the diamond-pits. He seemed to pull } how he had taken the great diamond from the 
aside the dirty canvas flap, as he had in reality } little leather bag next to Jack’s heart, and had 
done on that sultry summer afternoon a year ; gazed sorrowfully at the rough brilliant, which 
before, when he had hastened to the side of his } resembled a small green thistle cone in shape. 
partner, Jack Naughton, and found him dying Sand realized its almost priceless value; how he 
of a sudden hemorrhage from the lungs, which, } had said, over and over again, that he would 
with fatal persistency, resisted all medical skill. leave no path unsearched to find the one to 
He seemed to feel the cold clammy clasp of those } whom a half of it belonged. 

hardened hands, to hear the tones of a voice’ He had been home two months now, ani. 





he knew and loved, broken by labored breathing 
and the flow of life’s crimson fluid. 


“You will be true to me, Dick?”’ that ; 


unsteady voice had said. “I am going now, 
but almost happy in the thought that she— 
my Helen—will never want. 
think of me—maybe, even love my memory 
as I have loved her. 
fit to wipe the dust from her feet—I, a sub- 
foreman in a factory; and she, a lady. But 
I loved her; and, from the night I had shown 
her the way to her home when she was taken 
ill in the street, my life was hers. And, after ; 


that, when we would see each other by chance, : 
(358) 


Perhaps she'll 


I knew that I was not: 


>save for a few days spent in Boston, had noi 
left Nantasket once. 

Richard Margrave’s thoughts must have 
reached an unpleasant conclusion as a result 
of his self-communion. He continued to punct- 
ure the sands fiercely with his African thorn 
stick, and his smile, when he heard the crisp 
rustle of a woman’s summer dress near him, 
} was tinged with sad perplexity. 

‘‘T know that you are tired to death waiting 
: for me, Dick; but I could not find the rug— 
> why, what is the matter?” 

“Oh, nothing,” Mr. Margrave replied, with 
a short laugh. ‘It is gone now—since you are 
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here, Helen. I was thinking of—of Jack—and;< ‘And so some poor girl is deprived of her 

ef Kimberley—”’ } rightful possessions through me and the Major's 
« You are always thinking of that hot wretched } somewhat loud and musical voice,” said the lady, 

place, Dick,’’ she said, with a pretty pout, ‘‘and 3 thoughtfully. 

I wish you needn’t. Of course, Jack was your } ‘Really, Helen,’ remarked Mr. Margrave, 

friend ; but—I’m almost jealous of his memory.’’ } : his good-humor partially returning, ‘your 
“J don’t dare to think of him often; for} > perspicacity is remarkable.” 


I fear I have been or may be false to a—trust.”’ § ; ‘‘Then you never showed me all the jewels, 
“Why, Richard Margrave! what are you } Dick?” 

saying?” ; All but one,” he returned. 
“T haven’t told you-all, you know, Helen;; ‘Am I to see that, dear?” 

that is, I have never told you the reason for my} ‘‘I took it from the safe-deposit only yesterday, 

coming to America again.”’ ; but—do you want so very much to see it ?” 
“Why, to dispose of the diamonds you found: ‘‘ Now, Dick !” 

in the mines, to be sure.” He drew from an inner pocket the dirty little 


“Not especially; I could have sold them in 3 leather bag, opened it, and took out the “ Thistle 
England,” said Mr. Margrave, shifting nervously } Diamond.” 


and looking out over the blue sparkling ocean,; As it lay in the hollow of his palm, shining 
as though to fortify himself for the confession ; slightly from the result of a superficial polish, his 
which he knew he must now make. ‘ Not espe- ; companion uttered a little cry of delight and 
cially that. Naughton loved a girl living some- } reverently seized it. . 

where in Boston. Of all the stones we found,;: After feasting her eyes on its rounded sur- 


faces, she handed it back to him. 
> 


‘* Oh, it is lovely ! 


including one of great value, his share was to 
have been given to her, and I promised that I 
would find her and carry out his wishes.” “Tt is worth,” said Mr. Margrave, calmly, 
“And why haven’t you done so, Dick?’ look- } ‘‘thirty thousand dollars, as it is flawless and 
ing at him with deep reproach. } of the first water.” 
‘Because I do not know her name—that is, “‘Oh, Dick, how rich you are!” 
her surname—and because I have not made the “Td rather have you, dear, than a dozen such 
effort.”” } jewels,” said Margrave, with more sentimentality 
“What were your reasons, pray?’ in wonder- than the occasion warranted. 
ing reproof. » T know it, Dick,” sweetly. ‘But of course 
Margrave resented this leading cross-examina- } you will now make amends for your dilatory 
‘ 


OO Oe 


tion, and continued unheedingly: action ?”’ 
“Jack always called her by her first name— Mr. Margrave’s face grew serious again and 
Helen—and only spoke of her in a general way } he only replied: 
until the day he died. Even then, he said, I'd} “I am now going to the house; will you come 
find her full name and address on the envelope ’ with me? Come!” 
of a letter he had ready written in case of his ¢ In fact, Mr. Margrave was so wrought upon 
unexpected death in the pits, and which was } by conflicting emotions that his abruptness that 
also his will. afternoon was as excusable as his deep abstrac- 
“The letter I could not find,” continued Mar- } tion during the ensuing few days. Never for a 
grave, slowly, ‘and though I might, with some ; moment had the dishonorable thought of being 
expenditure of time and money, discover the } false to his trust been actually uppermost. in his 
whereabouts of the lady, I have not done so} mind; but it lurked there, nevertheless—subtle, 


because—” ; insidious, but present and tormenting in persist- 
“Well?” inquired Helen. /ency of assertion. He knew it would be a com- 
“ Because I love you.” > paratively easy matter to find the young lady if 
“Qh!” ‘he chose. Again, half the value of the jewel was 


“Tn fact,"’ resumed Margrave, much relieved ; his, and it was enough—he had said so to him- 
and feeling somewhat absolved by his conscience } self hundreds of times, coming home. But then 
from his sin, ‘I was on my way to an attorney } that was before he had met Miss Morey. 
whom I knew in Nantasket, the day I met you, If Mr. Margrave had been a fatalist, he would 
and it was the calling of your name—the same } have declared the presence of an inscrutable 
as hers—on the beach by Major Thomas, that first } destiny in the manner he had heard his old 
attracted my attention to you. You know that I } friend’s voice calling to her that day on the 


did not get any farther, thanks to the Major.” beach, and in encountering at the same time 
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Helen’s big dark-brown eyes fixed. upon his : ; Mr. Margrave saw the interior of a dirty canvas 
tanned face in curious inquiry. He had stopped ; tent, and some words which were burned into 
and shaken hands with the Major with such’ his memory as with fire also flashed across his 
warmth and unnecessary prolongation of the; mind, and he suddenly became inert and weak 
ceremony that even the dulled perception of the ; and his courage vanished. 
gallant old gentleman comprehended, and the > ‘IT am se glad you have come, Dick dear. 
introduction to his niece followed. : You have kept me eng all day, you naughty 
And he remembered that for the ensuing month | boy. Why have you? Yé6ur head is as hot as 
the diamond, Jack, and the fair unknown were ‘ ; it can be. What is the matter?” 
swallowed in the happy oblivion of daily associ | Mr. Margrave tried to laugh joyously, ‘and 
ation with a very lovable girl and the intense } failed dismally. 
delight of a realization that his companionship ‘ ; J have much to trouble me, Helen,”’ he said, 
was thoroughly enjoyed. ; dropping her hands as though they burned his 
But, when Mr. Margrave learned that the } own. 
heart he sought was his, and his only, he; ‘We must be together more, dear,” she said, 
awakened to the understanding that he was a 3 nestling close to his broad shoulder; ‘for, when 
renegade to his conscience, and in danger of : we are apart, you are so disposed to worry about 
committing a dishonorable act. $ foolish things.”’ 
Margrave was not a scoundrel. He distin-: ‘‘ Dick!’ after a silence. 
guished with clearness between right and wrong.* ‘‘ Well?” 
He knew full well that no one on the face of the; ‘‘ You love me, don’t you?” 
earth would know whether he kept the entire; ‘Why, of course! What put that idea in 
proceeds of the jewel to himself, or gave the half‘ your head, pet?’ 
to its rightful owner. Yet the former action, he’ ‘And you would do anything for me, Dick— 
also knew, would stultify his honor, and, to a} for me?” 
man of his character, this was his most precious! ‘‘Can you ask?’’ he answered. 
possession. » And even lay down your life—wouldn’t you, 
There was another aspect to the case, however: ; Dick dear ?”’ 
a highly important one, which presented a terri-; ‘My darling,’’ he said, pressing her closely 
ble temptation. He loved Helen, and he desired ; to him, ‘“‘ you frighten me. You know I would, 
‘to lavish not only his affection, but his wealth, ; over and over again, if such a thing were pos- 
on her, and, to such an end, fifteen thousand ; sible.” 
dollars contributed materially. And now he } ‘Ah, I know you would, if 1 asked it; but 
had told her all about it. Well, he declared, } I wanted to hear you say so—it sounds so sweet 
she should decide. If she said it would be} and manly. And—I know you would, Dick 
improbable that he could ever find the other } dear.”’ 
Helen, why, he would not look for her. Besides, ; ‘Helen,’ Mr. Margrave exclaimed, holding 
on sober consideration, free from all the senti- | her little form at arm’s-length and looking into 
mentality of possible rights, since the other Helen § her eyes, ‘“ what do you mean ?”’ 
had never been either conscious or possessed } “You hurt me,”’ she said, nestling up to him 
of her wealth, how in logical sequence could she ; again and stealing her arms about his neck with 
suffer any actual loss? Mr. Margrave admitted ; the softest caress. ‘‘ But, Dick, I do love you, 
this proposition to be somewhat finely drawn, yet ; and—I want you to give me the diamond: give 
it might be considered a true one, and, with this } it to me, your love—-won't you, Dick?” 
conclusion, the mental combat which had raged | She pressed her warm lips to his, laid her 
within him for so long, between his conscience } soft cheek against bis rough bronzed face, and 
and his cupidity, ceased, and he generously } looked up into his eyes. 
placed the burden of a right or wrong decision ‘‘ She will never know, Dick,” she continued, 
upon the shoulders of another. } tightly holding him to her. “I, as your sweet- 
In truth, Mr. Margrave was much elated over } heart, have the right to claim it. And you will 
his determination, and the cigar he puffed, as; give it to me—won’t you, dear?” 
he strolled toward Helen’s modest cottage, pos-; Mr. Margrave did not reply for some moments. 
sessed an extraordinary flavor, and his heart: ‘‘ My child,’’ he answered, evasively, ‘all that 
was much lighter than it had been for many ’I have is yours, and, of course, the—the dia- 
long days. ; mond,” 
He found her in the little sitting-room. But,; ‘And you will not look for the other Helen, 
as he clasped her warm soft little handssin his, } Dick-?’’ 
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Mr. Margrave shook himself free from her ; 
embrace, completely taken by surprise. He 
realized now the utter baseness of his thoughts. 
He saw that his love had got the better of his » 
honest judgment, and knew how thoroughly } 
selfish and false to himself he had been. He 
had been a coward and all but a villain. 
He realized, too, with a sickening feeling, that : 
the woman whom he loved had deliberately ‘ 
thrown herself into the mire, from which he 
had, after so terrible a struggle, just succeeded 
in extricating himself, and it made his heart 
ache. 

He turned on her with fierce earnestness. 

“You shall have my half of the diamond, 
Helen,’ he said; ‘‘ but the other—’’ 

She uttered a glad cry, and again flung her } 
arms around his neck in a paroxysm of joyous 
rapture. 

“Oh, Dick! Dick!” she half sobbed. 
that I could have doubted you!”’ 

Mr. Margrave believed that he had a reason- 
able knowledge of feminine nature, but this 
display and Helen’s ensuing explanation banished 
his conceit. 

“Dick,” she continued, smiling at his look 
of perplexity, ‘‘long weeks ago, when you first 
told me of your Kimberley life and that your 
partner was John Naughton, I knew that he 
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‘was the man who once was kind to me and 
, whom we knew slightly in Boston—”’ 


‘‘ Impossible !’’ exclaimed Mr. Margrave. 

“No, no, but true,’’ she went on, hurriedly. 
“Listen. We only knew him through his having 
helped me home one night, and then we saw him 


; before he went away, and he told us that he was 


bound for the diamond-fields of Kimberley. And, 
when you showed me the diamond the other day 
and gave me a bit of its history, I realized that I 
was the other Helen.” 

‘But you never told me you had lived long in 
Boston,”’ persisted Mr. Margrave. 

‘You never asked, dear, where we lived, and 


} I thought you knew or had inquired of the 
> Major.” 


‘*No,”’ said Mr. Margrave, somewhat sheep- 
“‘T was indifferent—I mean, too happy 


A kiss rewarded this admission. 

“It was pretty rough, Helen, to give me such 
a nervous shock. I thought you were in deadly 
earnest.” 

“And so I was, dear,’ patting his ruddy cheek 
affectionately. ‘‘I wanted to test you; for, if 
you had said you wouldn’t look for the other 
Helen, I couldn’t have married you.” 

‘‘Well,”” responded Mr. Margrave, with a 
mischievous smile, ‘‘ was the test satisfactory ?”’ 





PARTED. 


ANNA 


Apart, we tread the pathway 
That spans the tide of years, 
With faces calm and smiling, 
With hearts all full of tears ; 
We hide the bitter sorrow 
That lives for you and me— 
The world, with all its watchers, 
Must think us glad and free. 


So far apart; yet, dimly, 
Sad mem'ry still will bring 
The past with all its brightness, 
Our life’s sweet sunny spring ; 
’Twas then we stood together 
And wove our trusting dreams— 
With all the bliss of dreamers, 
We watched their golden gleams. 


Your hand it was that broke them ; 
I do not chide you now, 
For I have seen the impress 
Of care upon your brow ; 
Yours is the hardest burden— 
It was your work, you know, 
That took from life its beauty 
And left a pitt of woe. 
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And now—we miss the music 

That should have been our own ; 
The tender words of welcome 

By us can ne’er be known, 
Your face is ever silent, 

Save when I meet your eyes— 
Ah, then I read so plainly 

Regret that in them lies. 


We walk apart forever— 
You cannot come to me, 

And I, who fain would greet you, 
Must ever silent be ; 

The gulf that lies between us 
We cannot hope to cross, 

For that would only bring us 
A deeper pain and loss. 


No more, through all the journey, 
Will joy be ours again, 
And yet there is a comfort 
Despite the cruel pain: 
For, in the final ending— 
It may be far or nigh— 
Our lives shall be united 
When both of us stfall die. 





THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 


BY MARGARET V. PAYNE. 

In my last paper, we disposed of the basque; to five yards wide. If you have any dresses 
of your suit, leaving the rest of the costume ; made, last summer, with petticoat drapery, you 
for consideration at present. Of course, after } can alter them over into these full skirts. In 
cutting out your basque, you may leave it and } making a flannel or serge skirt of this sort, you 
go on with the skirt. Sometimes this is the 3 do not need an underskirt, as the single thick- 
better plan, particularly if anyone is helping ; ness is heavy enough. Flannel waists may be 
you or if there is a scarcity of goods. In the } made up without lining also; but, of course, 
latter case, the trimming of your waist will a basque always fits better, and is less liable 
depend on the amount of stuff left after cutting to stretch, if lined—though, with the loose 
out the skirt. } bodices, it does not matter so much. With these 

A new idea, and a rather good one, is to} gathered skirts, full waists are worn, and sashes 
make one of the entire fronts of the basque of either of the same material as the dress or of 
different material from the other. ; surah. Box-plaited and kilt-plaited skirts look 


either embroidery, braiding, or a contrasting 
color or goods, and this front may be extended 
in ® panel down the same side of the skirt; 
if put on the opposite side, it does not make 
such a graceful line. This style gives a pretty 
effect with white dresses trimmed with embroid- 
ery. 

Speaking of embroidery, almost the cheapest 


It may a 


; well, but are harder to manage than gathered 
ones; so, unless you have some experience, con- 
} tent yourself with the latter. Skirts shirred at 
} the top—the more rows of shirring, the better— 
S$ are exceedingly pretty. Sometimes, only the 
front or the sides are shirred; sometimes, the 
shirring goes all the way around. It requires 


¢ patience to make a dress this way, but the 
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costume I ever saw was made entirely of some ¢ result will repay you for your trouble. 
three-inch colored embroidery, a lot of which—{ Unless you are making a full skirt which is not 
about thirty yards—was offered at one cent a; gored, you need a good pattern quite as much 
yard. The entire suit was made by sewing rows 3 as for your basque. A pattern of the newest 
of the edging on the thinnest cheapest muslin { sort of skirt, with accompanying directions fo 
of the same color that could be found. Pieces } enlarging it, was given in ‘“ Peterson”’ this year. 
of two kinds would make a pretty white dress.’ The straw model which I mentioned in my 
This idea of having one side of the waist differ-} last article will be invaluable to you in making 
ent from the other is economical; you can utilize ;and draping your skirt—though, to be sure, 
remnants for that purpose and brighten up an } there is no draping worn nowadays. Probably 
old dress. } your last season’s dresses are all draped, and 
The most difficult thing about making a skirt } will need alteration in order to make them look 
is getting it to hang properly; and, just now, } a little less old-fashioned. The easiest plan is 
the difficulty is greater than usual, since there } to take all the loopings out of the back and let 
is not so much trimming and draping to cover} it hang straight. If it is gathered or plaited 
the foundation. Sham skirts are not of much ; into a belt, cut the breadth off at the bottom 
use nowadays; in fact, they are always rather ; and hem—it is less trouble than taking it out 
false economy, particularly with thin materials. } of the band. Box-plaited backs look well, if 
A skirt of the goods can be used as a basque i you have material enough for that; or a sash- 
in case the old one wears out, and will be} back may be made, by piecing your before- 
invaluable in altering over the dress, as is pretty } draped breadths into a long broad sash as large 
sure to be necessary in these days of changing} as you can make it. Tie it into a bow at the 
fashions. > back; or, if it is long enough, tie around the 
The full gathered or plaited skirts worn this } waist. The ends should come to the bottom of 
year are generally made over underskirts of the } the dress, if possible. 
same material. The underskirt should not be} If you cannot do anything better with an old 


gored, and the outside skirt should be from four : dress, take all the drapery off, front and back— 
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PLAIN SPEAKING. 


provided, of course, your skirt is not a sham— : 
make a sash, and wear it with the plain skirt. ; 
If you are not tall, this will look very well, ° 
particularly if the skirt is tucked or if you 
happen to have narrow ribbon or braid that ; 
you can put around the bottom, as many rows 
as possible. The best thing to do with an old : 
basque, especially one with coat-tails, is to wear : 
it inside, with a belt or sash. The old-fashioned ° 
stomacher which is again in vogue will improve 
a basque if you do not want a sash. 

Reeds are almost entirely discarded ; but very 
thin persons usually have, in their skirts, two 
extremely small ones, twelve inches long and 
very narrow. 
year's gowns, be sure to run a tuck for each ; 
one removed. Similarly, in cutting the skirt, ; 
allow nearly an inch for each reed. Casings } 
are run for them, and they are slipped in and ; 
fastened together. Some persons dispense alto- } 
gether with a bustle; but most persons look § 
better with a small one. An excellent idea in : 
making thick dresses is to fasten a small pad ; 
right at the waist; you can either buy it or 
make it out of hair and muslin. You will like 
it much better than wearing a separate bustle. 

Always allow at least an inch at the top of 
your skirt to turn in before putting it into the 
band. Before gathering, divide both your belt 
and your skirt into four parts and then distrib- 
ute the fullness preperly in each portion, allow- ; 
ing most for the back and the least for the front. 
In making a skirt without reeds, allow from a ; 
half-inch to an inch longer for the back breadths 
than for the front and sides. Usually a half- : 
inch is enough when such small tournures are | 
worn as at present. 

Ginghams and chintzes are usually made up $ 
with a wide hem, but other goods are generally } 
faced. You do not need a very broad facing— } 
five inches being quite enough. The upper edge } 
is pinked, the other one is sewed on the right ' 
side of the skirt, turned over, and slip-stitched ° 
on the inside, so that the stitches may not show. ; 
French chintz makes the dress stand out well, but | 
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If you take reeds out of last 
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PLAIN 


Tuer is a vast difference between hypocrisy 
and saying plainly what one thinks, and it is 
perfectly easy to take a medium course. Besides, 
people are usually more or less sensitive regard- 
ing themselves and their belongings ; and, even 
though they may invite a criticism, they do not 
desire an uncompromisingly candid verdict, and } 
would appreciate one that was rather equivocal 


§ 
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will scratch your shoes and make the uppers look 
shabby. Ordinary chintz will answer for the 
facing, and for a sham skirt too, if you have 
one. 

A yard is enough for the former purpose, and 
about four yards for the latter. 

Instead of binding the skirt with braid, as was 
formerly done, the braid is now laid flat upon the 
wrong side and run on so that the braid will 
come just enough below the bottom of the skirt 
to protect the latter from dust. In altering or 
renovating an old dress, nothing freshens it up 
so much as renewing the skirt-braid. When the 


’ bottom of the skirt is worn as well, if you have 
; a turn-in at the top, you can cut off the shabby 


edge and face, the extra inch at the top making 
up for the loss in length. Indeed, this year, on 
account of the dispensing with reeds and large 
bustles, many of last season’s dresses are too 
long and can be shortened without taking them 
out of the bands. 

If you choose, you can have your skirt and 
waist all in one, by sewing your bodice on the 
band of your skirt. Some dresses are made all 
in one without a band, but this is more difficult. 
The waist in this last case must be long enough 
to fasten right on to the skirt so as to cover the 
band entirely. This sort of costume, of course, 
needs neither sash nor belt. 

If you want a polonaise, you must have a 
pattern. The Directoire polonaise was given as 


; a Supplement to “Peterson’’ during 1889. 


The best advice I can give to beginners about 


; making skirts is to use the straw model and work 


with your skirt on that until you get it right. 
A good deal of patience and much experimenting 
may be required. 

In my next papers, I shall have something to 
say about the alteration of garments, and shall 
talk on a subject which is of great interest to 
mothers of families—that is, the making and 
altering of children’s clothes, both girls’ and 
boys’: a subject of even more importance, and 
often the cause of more anxiety, than the making 
of our own garments. 


SPEAKING. 


more than a downright condemnation of the 
article in question. It is not more difficult to 
keep in with people, and take them the right way 
in whatever mood they may be, than to oppose 
them in arguments or opinions just because these 
may not thoroughly coincide with one’s own ideas. 
Indeed, as a general rule, in social intercourse it 
is usually safest to avoid too plain speaking. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Erc. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 

No. 1.—Our first illustration this month } and veining of the leaves. ‘'he sides and back 
is of a walking-dress, of self-colored lady’s-} of the gown hang in straight folds. The jacket 
$ opens from neck to waist over a narrow braided 
vest, and is trimmed to match the skirt. The skirt 
2 of the jacket is cut in squares and bound with 
3 braid. The coat-sleeves are plain and fulled at 
the shoulders. A wide sash of surah ties 
» around the waist and hangs in long loops-and- 
sends at the back or left side. From six to eight 
’ yards of double-fold material will be required to 

’ make the dress. 
No. 2—Is a plain Directoire gown. of self- 
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No. 1. 


cloth or camel’s-hair. The front has two large | 
box-plaits meeting in the middle, trimmed with ; 
large motifs of passementerie, or the large: 
leaf-design may be cut out of velvet a shade } 
darker than the material, and appliquéd on with } colored cashmere or Henrietta-cloth. The skirt 


a narrow silver, steel, or gold braid for the edges $ is laid in deep kilt-plaits all around. A wide 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 

gash of the ane finishes the waist, under the and t-te of the same are braided in silk braid to 

jacket in front, and ties in loops-and-ends at the } match. High standing collar and plain coat- 

back. The jacket opens in front over a full vest } sleeves. Ten to twelve yards of material will be 
of white China silk or crépe; the revers, points, | required. 








r | 


No. 8.—We give here the front and back of a} hat is of felt, and is trimmed with standing 
walking or traveling cloak for the autumn or ; loops of ribbon. 
Winter months. It is made of a plain or} No. 4—Is a very stylish pelisse, for a girl of 
pin-striped woolen or Scoteh tweed material. about ten or twelve years of age. It is made 
The collar is of velvet, and a handsome clasp | of checked woolens. The front has a double 
is added. It is sometimes made of camel’s-} row of buttons; the back is gathered, and the 
hair and lined throughout with surah. The | cape is plaited into # circular yoke to avoid 
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the fullness. High turnover collar. Hat of felt, 
; trimmed with long ostrich-plumes. Small muff, 
‘ of beaver. 


No. 5—Is a fiannel or camel’s-hair blouse, for 
a child of two to four years. It is gathered back 
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{and front at the neck, and the waist has aribbon 


$run in and out, which ties in front. Collar and 
; cuffs of velvet. 

$ No. 6.—Frock, for a girl of five years, of 
t edeliubeul and plush or velvet. The yoke and 
plastron are of the latter material. The skirt is 
g enn, and the fronts are laid in inch-wide 
} plaits each side of the plastron. A ribbon sash 
} ties at the back, and a ruching of ribbon finishes 
the neck. The coat-sleeves are puffed at the 
> shoulders. 

No. 7—Is a child’s pelisse, in blue serge. 
The plaited houlder-cape is headed by a 
square yoke, to avoid the fullness around the 
neck. High standing collar. Coat - sleeves. 
Fez cap. 

No. 8—Is an illustration of a a boy’s ulster, 
to be made of Scotch tweed. It is double- 
breasted, with two rows of large bone buttons. 
The cape and collar, cuffs, pocket-flaps are simply 
stitched on the edge. 





BIRD-CAGE STAND. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Any pretty little table, painted in white and ; The handle is made of willow and twisted with 
gold, and draped with a bit of China silk, edged } ribbon. Some artificial smilax is twined about 
with lace or cretonne, as seen in the illustration, ; the top of the stand and on one side of the 


makes a very pretty ornament for any room. | handle. 
You. XCVI.—20. 





GIRL’S CLOAK: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


ve 


We give, for our Supplement, this month, in; The back is gathered at the waist so that it 
advance of the season, the pattern of a Girl’s ; fits the figure—indicated by the dotted lines at 
Cloak. The pattern is intended for a girl of} waist. The ribbon sash is stitched to the full- 
from six to eight years old, and consists of three ; ness, and ties in front. The under-front is 
pieces : ; Plaited to the size required; the over-front 

1. Hatr or Back. 3 is placed in position above it, leaving room for 
Hatr or Unper-Front. ’ the hand to pass through, and the remainder 
One Over-Front. >is then stitched to the full front. 
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BRAIDING-PATTERN. 


On the Supplement, we give a carnation design { poses, and is very graceful as a panel for 8 


for braiding. It can be utilized for many pur- ; child's frock. 
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CROCHETED EDGE. 


BY MRS. 


Explanation of the abbreviations: ch., chain; : 
sc., single crochet; st, stitch; de., double cro- 
chet. 

First row: Make ch. of nine, three de. in: 
fourth st. of ch., ch. one, three de. in same st. ; } 
this makes a shell of six; shell of six in last st. > 
of ch. 3 

Second row: Ch. five, shell of six in middle of ‘ 
last shell, shell of six in middle of next shell, : 
catch with se. in first de. of shell on first row, 
ch. of four. 

Third row: Shell of six in middle of last shell, : 
shell of six in middle of next shell, ch. one, one $ 
dc. under ch. of five, ch. one, one dc. in third } 
st. of ch. of five, ch. five. 

Fourth row: One dc. under ch. of one, ch. 


JANE WEAVER. 


one, one dc. under next ch. of one, ch. one, shell 
of six in middle of preceding shell, shell of six 
in middle of next shell, catch with sc. under ch. 
of four, ch. of four. 

Fifth row: Shell of six in middle of each shell 
of six in preceding row, three dc. under first ch. 
of one, three de. under next ch. of one, nine de. 
under ch. of five, three dc. in each of the next 
two holes, catch with sc. under first de. of shell 
on first row. 

Sixth row: Ch. of three, catch with sc. between 
second and third de. on preceding row, repeat 
around point; this will make ten little loops 
around point; finish row by making shell of six 
in each shell on preceding row, catch with sc. 


‘ under ch. of four. 


WILD NARCISSI. 


BY MRS. 


In the front of the number, we give a beau- § 
tiful colored design of wild narcissi and butter- ; 
flies, for a screen or panel in painting; or it 


CORNER FOR A 
BY MBS. 


We give a pretty design of chrysanthemums, { 
on the Supplement. It can be done for the } 
corner of a small table-cover or a small pillow. ° 


JANE WEAVER. 


may be worked in Kensington or embroidery 
stitch, for the back of a chair, and for other 
purposes. 


TABLE-COVER. 


JANE WEAVER. 


Silks of the natural colors of the flowers look 
artistic if well selected, and add very much to 
the effect. 
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HANGING KETAGERE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


A piece of thin board, cut the shape of the ; covered and then adjusted by tiny brass hinge- 
design, and covered with plush, bordered with a} Only suitable for a few light pieces of bric- 
fancy gold braid. The shelves, too, are also} brac. 
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ALPHABET IN ETCHING. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The alphabet in etching which we give, in the } The letters.can also be done with very fine black 
front of the book, is one of the most beautiful ; silk in outline, when many of the finer landscape 
of our many beautiful designs. The letters are ; lines can be omitted, and the birds and shading 
done in indelible ink on linen, and are suitable : done in outline. The other letters will appear 
for d’oyleys, bed-linen, or for an album-quilt. ‘in our November oumber. 
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EMBROIDERY DESIGN. 





CASE FOR POSTAL-CARDS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Two pieces of cardboard of the size given, | made up, either paint the design of olives and 
covered on the outside with garnet, dark-blue, | leaves upon it in water-colors or outline in 
or old-gold satin, and on the inside with a | filoselle of the natural colors. A cord-and-tassels 
contrasting color to correspond. The outside } may be added, to hang it by, if desired; or 
Piece is shaped off at the top, for the opening, ; narrow baby-ribbons may be used for this 
as seen in the illustration; and, before it is’ purpose. 
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WALL-POCKET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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This illustration shows.@ pretty design for 1} The cornucopia is then laced up in front 
wall-pocket that may be covered with a bit of } with a cord-and-tassels to match, and a rib- 
sateen or China silk; or it’ may be hand-» bon bow at the.top makes a loop by which it 
painted on satin or cardboard in water-colors. ; is suspended, 
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DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY ON A MARINE COSTUME. 
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KEY-BASKET. 
BY MES. JANE WEAVER 
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The basket may be selected of rush or wicker- 
work. The handles and rims should be lac- 
quered with bronze or gold. The bottom is 
covered with a padded and quilted piece of 
brown satin. The outside border is worked? 
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:upon velvet ribbon, in squares alternately in 


old-blue, olive, and copper-colored silks, edged 
with gold braid, which is to be sewed down 
with gold thread. The handle is ornamented 
with brown satin bows. 
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SATIN-STITCH EDGE FOR FLANNEL. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








This is a very neat design in embroidery, to { 
be worked in linen floss or embroidery-silk, on 





: flannel, for petticoat or edge of dressing-sacque. 
; The edge is buttonholed. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Our Improvements.—Every lady knows that the selec- 
tion of a new costume is a very important matter, demand- 
iug much care and thought, and that to the making-up 
must be brought unerring taste and cultivated skill. We 
are certain our readers will admit that the new cover 
which the magazine has this month donned displays a 
happy combination of these requisites. Various drawings 
were exhibited in advance to competent critics, and a 
unanimous verdict was given in favor of the one which we 
have adopted. The design of Edwin D. Ross, a young and 
promising artist of this city. We flatter ourselves the result 
is a complete success, and that ‘‘ Peterson’s”’ outer raiment 
is now dainty and artistic enough to meet the approval 
of the most esthetic fancy. 

This exterior change is only the beginning of a series 
of improvements for the coming year, prominent among 
which will be new and larger type, and paper of a quality 
materially to increase the effect of our engravings. 

New literary features of interest will be found, and fresh 
contributors joined to our popular corps, either authors of 
established reputation or novices giving proof of talent 
which cannot fail speedily to win them favor and fame. 

It is not the habit of ‘‘ Peterson’ to waste time in self- 
praise—it is too busy catering to the varied tastes of its 
hosts of readers in every section of the land. It makes, 
each autumn, a plain stat t of the increased attractions 
which it means to offer with the coming volume, and its 
old friends know that every promise is more than ful- 
filled. Keeping its word and being always progressive 
have upheld ‘‘ Peterson’s’’ success in the past, and will 
remain its foundation and bulwark in the future. 

A Pace IN THE HovseHoLp.—A lady writes of ‘‘ Peter- 
son’’: “I know of no magazine which fills a better place 
in the household.” 





Ocroser.—This is a busy month for transplanting and 
removing the off-shoots of all perennial and biennial plants. 
Golden-rod, Michaelmas daisies, perennial sun - flowers, 
peonies. Lilies of the valley, irises, phlox, and others, 
require to be divided or removed once in four years. Take 
up the roots, divide them, and plant them out. 

Campanulas, lychnis, polyanthus, violets, aconites, cycla- 
mens, gentianella, double-daisies, and the very pretty pink 
hepaticas, must be propagated by dividing the roots before 
October closes. 

At the end of the month, plant the early flowering bulbs 
of gladioli. They require rich earth. 

In this month, plant hyacinth bulbs, six inches deep and 
six inches apart, in beds, for early spring flowering. The 


bulbs should have an awning over them to protect them from 
wet and frost. 


To haye circle of hyacinths, the earth should be very 
much loosened and cleared of roots. Arrange the bulbs (all 
of one color), a centre one, and the others in a circle round { 
it. Cover with four inches deep of loam, or, if the soil is } the dishes after each meal, clean and polish the silver 


sandy, plant the bulbs deeper. Some hyacinth bulbs will ; 


bloom well for three years in succession. 
Take up all scarlet geraniums, and plant them with a ball 


of earth in pots only just large enough to hold them ; keep } 
them in a cool dry place in the winter, and in the spring they $ 


will bloom earlier than cuttings. 
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Choice plants that frost will injure to be taken up and kept 
in the house. 

Hollyhocks to be cut down, and the roots protected from 
wet ; tar should be daubed on the cut stems, to prevent them 
becoming mildewed, and thus destroying the roots. 

All flower-beds to be set in order, but not be dug over, as, 
if the frost enters, the flower-roots will be destroyed. 
ging should have been done in September. 

All the mass of dead or green foliage to be collected in a 
spare corner, burned, and the ashes used as manure. 

Plant single tulips for early flowering. We find the fol- 
lowing novel method described in Roozen & Sons’ bulb 
catalogue, for room-decorating with bulbs: ‘Procure one 
of the large sponges used by coachmen, make several incis- 
ions in it, and place the bulbs in the sponge. The whole is 
then placed in a vase of water, and a thimbleful of rape-seed 
scattered over the surface, which soon covers it entirely with 
a fine moss-like mantle, adding greatly to its beauty and 
attractiveness. By using warm water to replenish, the 
bulbs flower quickly.’ To this we would add, place some 
pieces of rough charcoal in the bottom of the vase to keep 
the water wholesome and sweet. 

THe TREATMENT OF HyacintHs FoR GLass-CULTURE.— 
Single hyacinths are the best for this purpose. The water 
should be rain or river water mixed with three grains of salt 
in each glass, changing it when needed, taking care that the 
water is no colder than the atmosphere of the room in which 
the bulbs are growing. Place the glasses containing the 
bulbs in « dark room for six weeks, to enable rootlets of 
considerable length to form before the tops of the bulbs 
sprout ; then the glasses must be brought into full light, and 
in the sunniest of places, there to grow and bloom. Never 
take the glasses into a dark closet, near a fire, or in a dry 
situation, but in a cool place where frost cannot reach them. 
The water, as it sinks, must be renewed to the shoulders of 
the glass. Violet or blue glasses are the best; amber and 
white the worst, as blue glass transmits the active rays of 
the sun, while yellow excludes it, and white scorches. 

In the garden. Lay up materials for compost. Prune 
climbers, move evergreens, but it is rather late to plant with 
the view of having a gay spring garden. 

Plant cuttings of honeysuckles and laurels. 
greens. Plant edgings. 

Take up the roots of dahlias, that is, after the stems have 
been cut for a week, and then place them away in a com- 
paratively dry place till May. 

Daffodils and narcissi to be planted. These can be pur- 
chased very cheaply. The old white sweet-scented garden 
lily, Lilium candidum, to be planted now ; also lily of the 
valley. Also ‘*Glory of the Snow,” the Giant Snow-drop, 
and most bulbs. ’ 


Dig- 


Trim ever- 


A Goop Hasrt to Cuittvate.—Do not set apart one 
day on which to clean your silver or scour your tinware; 
there is danger of its not being done at all. Have your 
cleaning-material ready, and, when you are “doing up” 


or tin you have been using. 

“Auways Fu.ritts Irs Promises.’’—A lady who gets up 
clubs writes: ‘One reason why I wished to continue my 
interest in the magazine is that you have always done as 
you said you would.” 
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Our PREMIUMS FoR 1890.—Our readers will see by the 
announcement on the second page of ¢he cover that we 
have departed from our custom of offering, as premium, 
a book of poems, prepared expressly for that purpose. 
The books heretofore issued by us have proved exceedingly 
popular and been warmly welcomed by all who received 
them, yet we recognize the advisability of variety. Accord- 
ingly, we have arranged with prominent book-publishers 
to offer, as one of our principal premiums, a choice from 
a large list of popular books by some of the best-known 
authors of the day. These volumes comprise works of 
fiction, miscellany, and poetry, and cannot fail to satisfy 
the tastes of all readers. The series is handsomely bound 
in cloth, and is the best collection ever offered for premiums. 
The list will be found on page 380, 

Another premium is a large and beautiful engraving, 
entitled ‘‘The Two Readers,’’ representing a fond mother 
who has paused in her reading to watch her little one, 
seated on the floor, intently perusing a picture-book. The 
scene is so home-like, it will appeal to every maternal heart. 
We have never offered a finer engraving. 

Stili another premium is a ready binder—the Common- 
Sense Binder—in which our readers can preserve their 
magazines temporarily, and so keep them from being 
soiled or torn. 

A year’s subscription to the magazine will, of course, 
be the most popular of all our premiums, because it is 
the best we can possibly offer. 

These preminms afford such a variety from which to 
select, that many should embrace the opportunity of 
securing one or more of them by getting up clubs, the 
terms for which are given on the second page of cover. 
Begin at once to talk about and work fora club for 1890, 
and you will be able to form a much larger one than if 
you put it off until many of your friends and neighbors 
have been persuaded by a more wide-awake agent to take 
some other publication. 

We want to make the year 1890 the most successful in 
our history, both in the matter of rendering the magazine 
more attractive than ever and in the large addition to our 
subscription-list. If each of our subscribers will make it a 
point to induce one or more friends to join her, next year, 
the latter will be accomplished, and, with such encourage- 
ment, we can easily attain to the other. 

A Froatine Licgut.—A very pretty effect may be pro- 
duced by causing a candle to burn while almost immersed 
in water in a tumbler. The experiment is very simple. 
Insert a nail—not too heavy—in the lower end of a short 
candle, in order to make that end heavier, and place the 
whole in a glass containing enough water to reach the 
upper edge of the candle without wetting the wick. At first 
thought, nothing seems stranger than to expect a candle 
to be entirely consumed in such a situation; but it is 
simple enough—as the candle burns, it grows lighter and 
lighter, and rises gradually as it diminishes in length, 
80 that the lighted end always remains above the surface 
of the water. Moreover, the outside of the candle, being 
cooled, will melt much more slowly than usual, and the 
flame will make a little hollow in the centre. This hollow 
Place also helps in making the candle float, and preserves 
the wick from contact with the water. Thus, the candle 
will continue to burn in iis strange candlestick until the 
wick is entirely consumed. 


“Tur Best FoR THE Price.’’—The Waterbury (N. Y.) 
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ALCOHOLIC StimuLants.—The late Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
speaking of the temporary relief obtained by alcoholic stim- 
ulants, says: ‘‘ Stimulants do not create nervous power; 
they merely enable you to use up that which is left, and 
then they leave you more in need than you were before.”’ 

How to Ger Sarety TuRovGH Lire.—It is the interest of 
all of us to be at peace with our fellow-creatures, far less for 
their sakes than our own, and the only qualities to carry us 
safely through life are moderation and gentleness, not a little 
indulgence to others, and a great distrust of ourselves. 

Women as Tuey SHoutp Be.—Women, so amiable in 
themselves, are never so amiable as when they are useful ; 
and as for beauty, though men may fall in love with girls 
at play, there is nothing to make them stand to their love 
like seeing them at work. 

Tue Uses or Apverstty.—Adversity has often developed 
strength, energy, fortitude, and persistence that prosperity 
could not have produced. The dignity of self-support and 
self-respect has been gained when an external prop has 
been removed. 


REALLY ALIVE.—We are only really alive when we enjoy 
the good-will of others. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Adrian Lyle. By Rita. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company.—The author of “Daphne,” ‘ Fragoletta,”’ and 
various other charming novels has secured to herself, in 
this country, a wide circle of admirers, who will heartily 
welcome this new production from her pen. It is a story 
of great power, fine in conception, excellent in description, 
and admirable in dialogue. In the matter of characteri- 
zation, the author has never equaled her efforts in this 
novel. The different actors in the drama stand out clear 
and distinct, and think and act with an intensity of pur- 
pose which inspires an absorbing interest in the reader 
and enchains his attention to the very end. 

Three Days: A Midswmmer Love -Story. By Samuel 
Williams Cooper. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippmcott Company. 
—The title of the book tells the whole tale. _ It is a 
pretty idyl condensed into the briefest possible space of 
time, and has only one salient fault—the unsatisfactory 
end. There seems, nowadays, a positive mania among 
novel-writers to leave their work without any consum- 
mation. This may be realism—may, in many instances, 
be true to life—but books written on that plan are very 
tantalizing ; and the more interesting they are, the more 
the reader resents their “‘lame and impotent conclusion.’’ 

Two Daughters of One Race. By W. Heimburg. Worthing- 
ton Company: 747 Broadway, New York City.—This novel 
is by the author of “‘Gertrude’s Marriage,’ a work which 
gained an enviable reputation for its writer. In many 
respects, the present story is superior to its predecessor. 
The story is charmingly told, dramatic in treatment, and 
written with the same grace and finish of style which are 
noticeable in Mr. Heimburg’s former book. The transla- 
3 tion, by Mrs, D. M. Lowery, of Philadelphia, is admirably 
§ done, and the volume is handsomely illustrated. 

Advertising in America. J. Walter Thompson: New York. 
2—This neat volume was prepared by Mr. Thompson 
3 expressly for distribution at the Paris Exposition. It gives, 


; 


Union says of ‘ Peterson’’: ‘It would be difficult to find, ’ in French and English, a descriptive list of the American 
among the various periodicals of the day, one better adapted { magazines, with fac-similes of their covers ; also prominent 
to the wants of a h hold. Its sketches and tales by some ; newspapers in every section of the country. It cannot fail 
of our best writers are highly interesting, which, added to its § to be of interest to all advertisers, as it presents to their 
other attractions, render it the best publication for the price } consideration many of the best mediums through which 
to be found in the country.” they can reach the public. 
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; two and one-half pounds of currants, two and one-half 


Opmnrons Wortn Recorpinc.—The Philadelphia (Pa.) } pounds of raisins, one pound of almonds, pounded in a 
Leisure Hour says: *‘‘ Peterson’ for this month is a great } mortar, with rose-water, to keep them from oiling, one-half 


number A most useful publication.”” The Clinton (Wis.) 
Herald says: “tA first-class magazine in every respect.”’ ¢ 
The Marion (N. Y.) Enterprise says: ‘‘No home-circle is $ 
complete without this magazine.” The Lafayette (Ind.) $ 
Sunday Leader says: ‘‘* Peterson's’ specialties embrace the 
very cream of the short stories placed on the American 3 
market. Not the least popular feature is the fancy-work ¢ 
department.’ The Morning (New York City) Journal says : ; 
*** Peterson’ is undoubtedly the best and cheapest of the ; 
lady’s-tnagazines.”’ The New Orleans Picayune says: “‘From § 
a literary point of view, ‘ Peterson’ ranks with periodicals } 
of double its price, and, where fashions are concerned, no 3 
magazine can equal it.”’ The Albany (N. Y.) Evening Post » 
says: ‘‘‘ Peterson’ is one of the oldest and best-conducted 3 
magazines published.” The Jefferson (Texas) Jimplecute $ 
says: “As a literary and fashion publication, ‘Peterson’ < 
ranks at the head.”? The Frankfort (Mich.) Times says: 
“This monthly is decidedly the best and cheapest of all.”’ 
The San Francisco (Cal.) Pacific States says: *‘‘ Peterson’ is 
an entertaining and instructive visitor to the home-circle.”’ 3 
The Toledo (Ohio) Blade says: ‘‘‘ Peterson’ gives the pret- ; 
tiest costumes and needlework patterns that ever delighted 
a woman's eye.”” The Hartford (Conn.) Times says: 
*** Peterson's’ contents are of the first order of merit. The 
Des Moines (Iowa) Mail and Times says : ‘‘* Peterson’s’ steel- 
plates are always perfect gems.’’ The New York City Inde- 
pendent says: ‘*‘ Peterson’ is an excellent magazine. It 
publishes good stories by favorite authors, and has a fashion 
and household department highly prized by everyone.” 
For THe ComPLexion and for light cutaneous affections, 
Créme Simon, superior to vaseline and cucumbers; whitens 
and perfumes the skin. J. Simon, Paris. Park & Tilford, 
New York. Perfumers, druggists, and fancy-goods stores. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


A@~ Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been tested by a } 
practical housekeeper. 


DESSERTS. 

Indian Pudding.—Take one quart of sweet milk, half-pint 
of Indian meal, two or three eggs, half-teaspoonful of salt, 
and four tablespoonfuls of sugar. Boil one pint of the milk, 
stir in the meal while boiling, cook five minutes, and add the } 
remainder of the milk. Beat the sugar and eggs together, 
and, when cold, stir the whole thoroughly, and bake one $ 
hour in a deep dish. To be eaten either hot or cold. $ 

Arrow-root Pudding.—Diseolve three tablespoonfuls of ¢ 
arrow-root in cold milk, beat three eggs very light and add ‘ 
to the milk. Then pour the mixture into a pint of boiling ¢ 
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milk and bake it. To be eaten with sugar, butter, and wine, § 


beaten together. This pudding is to be made as dinner is 2 
put upon the table. 
CAKES. 

White Mountain Cake.—Four eggs, two and a half cupfuls 
of white sugar, one heaping cupful of butter, one cupful of 
sour milk, one teaspoonful of vanilla and one of lemon- 
juice, one cupful of raisins, one cupful of candied orange- 
peel and sliced citron mixed, one-half cupful of chopped 
blanched almonds, five cupfuls of flour. Beat the eggs 
light ; cream the butter and sugar ; mix them together, and 
stir in the flour and the milk ; when beaten light, add the 


other ingredients, and, just before baking, stir in one tea- ; 
spoonful of soda dissolved in # little sweet milk. This will 
make two good-sized cakes. Q 


pint of wine and brandy mixed, to be added last, sugar and 


butter well creamed, eggs beaten very light and then added, 
then the flour, and then the fruit, cut fine and rolled in 
flour. It will take two hours to bake. 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLE-RECEIPTS. 

Plain Omelet.—Beat up three or four eggs with one dessert- 
spoonful of parsley very finely minced, and pepper and salt 
to taste Put a piece of butter the size of an egg into a 
frying-pan ; as soon as it is melted, pour in the omelet 
mixture, and, holding the handle of the pan with one 
hand, stir the omelet with the other by means of a spoon. 
The moment it begins to set, cease stirring, but keep on 
shaking the pan for a minute or so; then, with the spoon, 
double up the omelet, and keep shaking the pan until the 
under side of the omelet has become of a golden color. Turn 
it out on a hot dish, and serve. 





TureE Times Its Cost.—There is no article of food or 
drink regarding which the public have been so deceived as 
tea, and now a most commendable work has been undertaken 
by a strong company of producers and capitalists to supply 
the people of the great United States with perfectly pure tea 
at a reasonable advance over the cost of production. Give 
up drinking poor adulterated and colored tea, and drink 
only the 0. & 0. Tea, which is worth three times its cost, and 
will have a more beneficial effect on the health of our people 
than any food-reform of modern ages. 











FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

Fie. 1.—Visitinc-Dress, oF Exvecrric-Bive PLaipep 
SILK-AND-WOOLEN, over a petticoat of plain blue to match. 
The polonaise is fastened a little to the left side, which side 
of the bodice is plain, the other side slightly fulled, as seen 
in the illustration. High standing collar of velvet ; cuffs to 
match. Loose coat-sleeves, slightly fulled at the shoulders. 
Jabot of bluck lace. Toque of dark-blue velvet, trimmed 
with the lighter shade of the dress. 

Fie. 11.—Visttine-Costume, oF HeEtiorropr Lapy’s- 
CrotH oR Henrietta-Ciotu. The skirt has two scalloped 
edges of the material mounted upon the foundation-skirt ; 
over that, the plain straight skirt, also with scalloped edge, 
is arranged in a large box-plait in front, with side-plaits 
and back gathered, falling straight. The bodice is simply 


; pointed back and front, with edge in scallops to match the 


skirt. The green velvet jacket is fitted at the back with 
three hollow box-plaits, forming the basque. The neck is 
finished with three capes; cuffs to match. Large hat of 
straw or felt, trimmed with a wreath of ostrich-tips, loops. 
of green velvst ribbon, and two red wings. 

Fig. m1.—CarriaGe-Costume, oF Drap-Lear GREFX 
Vetver. The front of the skirt is bordered with a dee)» 


$ pattern in pale gold-colored braid; the same forms the 


upper part of vest and cuffs, for the sleeves. The back 
hangs straight, in demi-train. The short Figaro jacket is 
cut in points in front, straight round at the back, and 
lined with red surah. A wide black sash passes around 
the waist, and ends at back in long loeps-and-ends. 
Poke bonnet of velvet, trimmed with a wide plaid ribbon. 
Carriage-wrap of fawn-colored cloth, lined with red surab 
and trimmed with black fox. 

Fie. tv.—Visitinc oR DINNER TOILETTE, OF ELECTRIC- 
Bive Gros-Grain. The underskirt is bordered with five 
rows of narrow velvet ribbon. The overdress is cut as 
polonaise, opening over a vest of cream-colored cloth ; the 


Fruit Cake.—One pound of sugar, one pound of butter, ene } revers are of velvet, and a velvet-and-silk passementerie 
pound of flour, ten eggs, four nutmegs, two pieces of citron, ’ borders the front and forms the cuffs to the loose though 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


nt OPAPP ORO DPD DPD AL 
small leg-of-mutton sleeves. Smail toque of blue velvet, 
trimmed with a white bird. 

Fig. v.—ReEcEPTION-Dress, OF Poppy-Rep Gros-GRaIN 
anp Henagietra - CLOTH. 
the polonaise of the Henrietta-cloth, elaborately braided. 
The bodice is full, and opens over a chemisette of white 
silk muslin or China crépe. Leg-of-mutton sleeve. 

Fig. vi.—Hat, oF Gray Fext, with low crown and 
broad brim. Black lace veil, caught up over the brim 


in the centre, with rosettes in very narrow ribbon, above § 


which is placed a large bow in velvet. The ends of the 
veil are carried from the back to the front, where they 
are secured with a jeweled pin. On the left side, near 
the rosette, is placed a tuft of Neapolitan violets. 

Fig. vi. —Ficuv, or Jer anp Brack Lace. The large 
collar is of jet, from which fall, in front, two long ends 
of black lace, which tie at the waist. 


Fig. viit.—New StyLe or SLEEvE, which is made like ¢ 


a coat-sleeve, but is finished-off with puffings, which droop 
over a cuff embroidered or braided like the epaulette, 
which is also made in the plain material and puffed on 
the shoulders with three rows of gaugings. 

Fic. 1x.— Bonnet, oF Brack Lace, trimmed with 
crushed-strawberry colored feathers. 

Fig. x.—Hat, or Brown Fe t, trimmed with a band 
of brown-and-gold embroidery about the brim, and with 
brown satin lined with gold-colored satin. 


Fig. x1.—Fiearo Wrap, MADE or SEALSKIN, rounding } 
in front, with sleeves which reach to the elbow, the whole § 


trimmed with seal ball-fringe. Muff of sealskin, trimmed 
with brown satin ribbon, Tam-O’Shanter cap. 

Fig. x11.—MorninG-Bopice, or CREAM-CoLORED CasH- 
mere. A flounce trims it at the sides and back. The 
embroidery is done in different colors, and the ribbons 
correspond in color with the embroidery. 

Fig. x1ut.—MaRI£-ANTOINETTE SHOE, with a ribbon 
bow, which must correspond with the dress, on the instep. 

Fig. x1v.— Wa.kine- Dress, For Movurnine. The 
underskirt is of Henrietta-cloth, laid in straight plaits. 
The overdress is of a woolen crépe which very strongly 
resembles English crépe, and is quite plain, opening in 
the back to show the plaited underdress. Square pockets 
on the hips. The bodice is double-breasted, and fastens 
with two rgws of buttons; the sleeves are comfortably loose 
and rather wide at the top. Bonnet of dull-black silk, 
trimmed with a ruching of black crépe on the front. 

Fig. xv.—Cuitp’s Coat, or Bricgut WooLen Puarp. 
The large cape does not cover the back, but is put in 
back of the arms. 

Fig. xv1.—Ficnv, In WHITE MOovssELINE DE CHIFFON, 
which is gauged ou the shoulder and has a full white 
mousseline de chiffon front. The full black lace trimming 
extends around the back and down the front in long ends. 
Bows of moiré ribbon at the back of the neck and in front. 

Fig. xvi1.—Bonnet, of dark-blue straw, trimmed with 
rosettes of narrow dull-red ribbon. 

Fig. xvit.—Dovsie Cape, in Orroman SILK, trimmed 


with black Astrakhan fur; a third cape is simulated by a2 


trimming of the fur around the upper part and shoulders. 
Fig. x1x.—WALKING oR TRAVELING Coat, oF Fine 
Wooten Prarp, 1x Dark-Gray anp Bivg. The skirt is 


made plain, and sewed to the comfortably loose - fitting > 


bodice, which is pointed in front. It is trimmed with a 


double collar of dark-blue silk, and a plaited frill, cuffs, } 
The cord which forms } 


and square pockets of the same. 
the waistband is of the two colors. Hat of dark-gray felt. 

Fic. xx.—Bopicr, oF Buack SILK, cut low on the neck. 
The black lace sleeves, full neck-trimming, and collar are 
made over red silk. Bows of red silk on sleeves and neck. 

Fig. xx1.—D1rEcrorrE Visit1nG-Dress, oF STEEL-COLORED 
Corn. It opens over a front of steel-colored brocade. 
The cloth skirt hangs quite plain, in long plaits at the 





The petticoat is of the silk, } 
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, back. The pointed pockets are trimmed with a metab 
2 braid. The bodice has large revers edged with braid and 
¢ large steel buttons, and opens over u steel-colored vest. 
; trimmed with the braid. Large hat of gray French felt, 
$ with a veil which reaches to below the chin. 

; Fig. Xxu.—WALKING - Dress, oF WOOLEN, IN Two 

SHADES OF Brown. Skirt long and plain, with straight 
; plaits at the back. Bodice plain, deep cape with a 
shoulder-collar and a small straight collar, all trimmed 
with braid. Brown velvet cuffs and plastron down the 
front of the bodice. Brown felt hat, trimmed with a 
bird and ostrich-tips. 

GENERAL Remakks.—Plain skirts with no drapery con- 
tinue to be popular, They are becoming to most figures, 
except very tall thin ones; for them, slight looping is 
much better; but the general effect of plainness must be 
’ observed. A slight raising of the drapery on one side will 
counteract the very plain effect. Fashion is such a fickle 
goddess, that the Directoire skirt cannot retain its place 
long, we fear—the pendulum will swing to the other side, 
and the Watteau and Marie-Antoinette paniers and hoops. 
3 will have sway for a little while 
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2 But, at present, we may 
3 rejoice in the absence of all but the smallest crinoline 
3 and allow our skirts to fall in the most esthetic folds, 
3 The plainness of the autunn dresses is relieved by the 
’ woven borders which come on many of the new goods. 
} Most of the woolens are of solid colors; but they have 
; Lorders, some wide, some narrow, which are of colors to 
§ suit the solid material. These borders are used in various 
3 ways—for the bottom of skirts, for panels, vests, etc.— 
? just as the fancy may dictate. 
Some figured woolens are ulso seen, usually with large 
2 figures in rich but subdued colors. Plain goods, however, 
3 have by no means gone out of fashion ; they are as popular 
; as ever, and many are trimmed with braided patterns or 
with braid put on in many straight lines, some plain, some 
woven, in metallic colors, 
Plain as well as brocaded silks are largely imported for 
3 winter wear; but, if the dress is of the brocade, it wilh 
2 be generally made up in combination with plain silk. 
New shades of all the old popular colors are seen , dark-red 
; will be much used for house-dress, and moss-greens, various 
rich shades of blues, écrus, browns, violets, etc., are all worn. 
Both red and green look very well when trimmed, braided, 
3 or embroidered in black. 
$ Sleeves and bodices are quite elaborate, while the skirts 
} continue so plain. 
But few really short-waisted bodices are seen, though the 
} appearance of the Empire waist is given by broad belts, 
$ by bands of ribbon being sewed on the side-seam under the 
; arms, and meeting in front by sashes and by other devices. 
A sash may be worn by any woman who keeps her figure ; 
’ but, if a sash is out of the question, then a belt can be 
3 worn: and it is also more becoming to stout figures, for 
5 it apparently lengthens and lessens the size of the waist. 
Tailor-made dresses are too serviceable to be quite dis- 
} carded ; but they are less draped than formerly, the bodice 
3 is less plain, and the sleeves much looser and more 
comfortable. 
8 Bodices are nearly always made with vests, revers, full 
3 or plain plastrons, as may be preferred; round waists or 
; pointed, but always trimmed in some way—the styles are 
; innumerable ; but one thing must be followed, to be in the 
fashion—the shoulder-seam must be short. 
High collars are again in the ascendant, as the cold 
$ weather approaches; but the low broad collar is worn 
in the house by those who have pretty throats. 
Sleeves are endless in variety; the quite plain sleeve is 
the only one that is not worn, for the plainest have some 
, fullness at the top of the arm. The small leg-of-mutton 
> sleeve, which is plain below the elbow but moderately 
? large above, is usually the most becoming ; but puffs of all 
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Sorts, slashings, draperies, double sleeves, sleeves trimmed 2 of the brim, and behind it rose a graceful aigrette of lopho- 
with braids, are all fashionable. phore feathers, 

Wraps for the autumn are either of the useful jacket Long cloaks will alternate with short jackets as winter 
style, which can be worn with advantage by old or young, ; and autumnal wraps. The materials of the former will be 
or are of the mantelet order, with ends in front, light cloth and vigogne in dull subdued shades, lined with 

Capes and visites are worn, many trimmed with wide ; silk. A new shape, which promises to be extremely popular, 
fringes; but capes look better on either young or slender } is called the Hamlet. Itisin dark slate-gray vigogne. The 
people: they are convenient and also warm, if made long ¢ skirt, which reaches to the ground, is made very full and 
enough to covor the entire back of the arms. The triple } is gathered in to the waist. 
or coachman’s cape is the most stylish. 





The corsage part of the cloak 
is laid in wide flat folds from the shoulders, both back and 
Bounets are small and hats large, so far—but what the } front, meeting at the back a finger-depth of close shirring, 
winter styles will be, it is too early yet to predict, though the plaits in front continuing to the waist. A girdle of 
we think there will be but slight alteration in them. black silk passementerie outlines the top of the shirring and 
slopes down in front, meeting and closing at the waist. The 
sleeves in large flat folds have a band of black passementerie 
passing up the outside of the arm. These folds are caught 
down at the elbow and thence fall open fan-wise toa great 
width at the wrist. They are bordered with black fur, a 
band of the same fur being set around the throat and con- 
tinuing down the front of the corsage at each side to the 
waist. There is no interlining nor wadding used, the 
plaiting of the silk-lined vigogue from waist to throat 
making the garment sufficiently warm even for the depths 
‘of an American winter. This is the most original and stylish 
long cloak shown as yet this season. 

The short jackets are made in many instances closed at 
the waist, with three or four buttons, over a very slender 
vest in embroidered velvet of a color contrasting with the 
cloth of which the jacket is composed. A very stylish wrap 
of this kind was in silver-gray plush- finished cloth, with the 
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The fall and winter styles are taking shape and form, 
subject, of course, to the modifications to be brought about 
by the caprices of the leaders of fashion later in the season. 
So far, there is but little variation in the shape of hats and 
bonnets. Broad brims and low crowns continue to reign in 
the former, and the smallest and most compact of capotes 
are all the rage for the latter. The greatest novelty is in 
the materials, White velvet is a good deal employed for 
full-dress bonnets. It is laid in flat folds, and is bordered 
with a wide gold braid, or else is trimmed with orange 
velvet ribbon put on in loops in the front of the brim. A 
very novel style of capote is in black velvet, entirely 
covered with a full ruffle of white imitation point de Venise 
in a small design. This ruffle falls from the centre of the } vest in marine-blue velvet embroidered by hand in birdsand 
crown, and is held in place by clasps of cut jet. A very } flowers in dull shades of pink and gray. The jacket was 
elegant capote has the crown and brim in flat folds of } closed with flat buttons in bright silver. 
emerald-green velvet, the bonnet being encircled with 
plaited folds of white gauze, studded with large emerald- 
green metallic spangles. A rich but more sober-looking 
bonnet was in black velvet, the sides embroidered with The newest color of the season is a rich deep shade of 
black silk in a coral-branch pattern. The trimming was in } chaudron-red, which has been christened Eiffel-color, after 
orange velvet ribbon, small gray birds and gray heron’s- $ the famous tower of the Exhibition. It is supposed to be of 
feathers being set amongst loops of the ribbon in front of the } the same hue as the red-painted iron-work of that stupen- 
brim, As for the hats, they are mostly eccentric in shape $ dous edifice, since its tint has been mellowed and modified 
and materials, with immensely wide brims in front, sloping } by the weather. Green, except in the dark-emerald shade, 
toward the back, and there turned up over the wearer's ; has gone entirely out of vogue. Yellow, in the warm 
back hair. The handsomest of these new hats have the } golden tones, will be a good deal used for trimmings. 
brims covered with small flat feathers, amongst which are Lucy H. Hooper. 
introduced tiny butterflies or dragon-flies, also formed of the 
feathers, and put on flat so as to imitate embroidery. One 
of these hats, with the brim covered with brilliant lopho- 
phore plumage, had small butterflies composed of black CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
feathers thus depicted, so to speak, upon the surface of the Bic. 1.—Grew’s Dress, or Dark-Buive CasHMeRe, 
brim. Another in gray feathers had the ornamentation } trimmed with a woven bordering on the square tunic, 
composed of dragon-flies in humming-bird feathers. cuffs, and on each side of the full plastron. The sleeves 

The first-described hat had the brim lined with green } have double puffs at the top. Hat of dark-blue straw, 
velvet, and the crown made very full in green velvet ; trimmed with red surah, 
adorned at one side with an aigrette of lophophore feathers, Fie. u.—Boy’s Russtan Costume, or Brown P1ai. 
The second reproduced the same style of trimming, only in $ The knickerbockers are full at the knee. The long coat 
gray velvet and gray feathers. is plaited back and front, and is confined at the waist by 

Felt will be a good deal employed for these large hats, § a belt and oxydized buckle. The low turndown collar 
One of them now shown is in black felt, the crown covered } shows a white collar and red necktie. Cap of brown cloth. 
with black corded silk fulled in to the centre and confined ; Fig, 11.—Grrw’s Costume, oF Dark-Gray Crotu. The 
there by a button. The trimming was in black velvet and 3 skirt is full and trimmed with rows of military braid. 
black ostrich-plumes. Another in brick-red felt had the } The bodice is cut with a point back and front, and has 
brim bordered, both inside and out, about an inch from the ; a pointed waistband of black velvet. The rather loose 
edge, with a black cord which served, instead of a wire or 3 sleeves have black velvet cuffs. The large collar is of the 
lining, to preserve the shape. The low crown was sur-$ gray cloth, but would look more dressy if made of black 
rounded with bands and loops of black satin ribbon and was ; velvet; and the small collar around the neck is of velvet. 
set off with black wings. 3 The jockey-cap is of black velvet. 

The winter toques are very rich in materials, being chiefly } Fic. 1v.—Boy’s Cap, Mave or Dark-Bive CLOTH, with 
in velvet laid in-folds and trimmed with stars or aigrettes } a woven band around the crown. Floss-silk rosette on the 
in cut jet. One of the most elegant was in bands and wings ; crown, and long blue ribbons at the back. 
of lophophore feathers, with the brim in folds of scarlet 3 Fig. v.—Grri's Toque, of dark-blue velvet, made over 


Another in 
Havana-brown cloth, with cuffs and revers in velvet of the 
same hue, had the vest in beige velvet worked with shaded 
brown silks slightly intermixed with gold thread. 








velvet. A crescent-shaped band in cut jet was set in front ‘ a wire frame. 
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DESIGN FOR A CUSHION, FOR SILK AND CREWEL EMBROIDERY. 
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OUT OF THE NIGHT. [See the Story.] 
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FEATHER COLLAR. 


JACKET. 


BOY’S-CAP. 
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ALPHABET IN ETCHING OR OUTLINE. 
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ALPHABET IN ETCHING OR OUTLINE. 























L°’ INGEN UE. 


Morceau a la Gavotte. 





As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 





3 LUIGI ARDITI. 
Tempo di Gavotte. 
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